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third dimension 
to teaching 
PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Proje u 
make any subject . . . Histo 
Geography, English, Mathemat V 
or Art more alive, more exciti 
and more easily understood. Ic 
working with their hands, in g 
three dimensions, youngsters « a 
similate more easily, and reta 
longer, those things they are e 7 
pected to learn and know. ‘ 
PLASTELINE, perfection among oO 
modeling materials, is 0 
Convenient—Four lb. r 
to a box, ready for instant u L 


@ Economical—Retains plastic 
—stays fresh and usable 
years. 


Pliable—Easily manipula 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 
‘Twas the 19th of April 


'75 when Paul Revere rode 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds 
form. 


to i tality. The Revoluti 
@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands 


had begun .. . How alive, how real clothes. 


history seems as children become 4 
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‘Modeling With -Clay’’ 
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Under his jacket 


Are you proud that he has everything 
he needs as he starts the adventure of 
each day at school? Be prouder still of 
something hidden under his trim jacket 
—the stout heart that sends him off 
unafraid and eager. 


This, too, you have given him because 
your love has made his small world 
secure. With it, he will build his own 
security as each challenge comes, in 
those days when he must stand alone 
without you. 


What finer gift can you give those you 
love than the gift of security? It is the 
great privilege in America, where we 
are free to provide it. 


And think, too—this is the way each of 
us helps build the security of our 
country, by simply taking care of our 
own. A secure America is the sum 


nong 
of its secure homes. 


The security of your country begins 


Ib. rd 
in your home. 
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Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, And automatically invested in Series interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
chances are it was because you didn’t “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are months if you wish, giving you a re- 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- turned over to you. turn of 80% on your original in- 
tem that really works—the Payroll vestment! 

Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Eight million working men and 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go women are building their security with 
to your company’s pay Office, choose the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


the amount you want to save—a couple U.S. Series “E” Bonds earn interest sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you at an average of 3% per year, com- signing up today? If you are self-em- 
wish. That money will be set aside for pounded semiannually, when held to ployed, ask your banker about the 


you before you even draw your pay. maturity! And they can go on earning Bond-A-Month Plan. 


- The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Poetry Corner 


June 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 


June, the month of roses, comes. 
And we parade with fife and drums, 
For Flag Day celebration. 


Circuses now raise their tent 
And soon our school days will be 
spent, 
Then glorious vacation. 


A Good Vacation 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


Vacation time is coming soon, 
And then it will be fun 

Not to sit in school all day, 
But play and laugh and run. 


I'll have a good vacation, 
And so, my friend, will you, 
If in all laughter and all play, 


We're gentle, kind and true. 


Summer Is Here 
ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Summer is here! Oh what a delight! 

Warm suns at noon day, cool moons 
at night. 

Rivers to swim in, tall trees to climb. 

No hours are to spare through the 
whole summer time. 

Ponies to ride on, wild.races to run. 

Summer is here! Oh, what glorious 
fun! 


The Birds’ Convention 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I think the birds are ‘having 

A convention in our tree. 

I don’t know what they’re discuss- 
ing, 


But it seems that they agree. 


With the noises that they’re mak- 
ing, 

And commotion, it’s my _ guess, 

The convention in our maple 

Is a very great success! 
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THE BACKYARD ARTIST, 
16mm, sound, color. Running time 
10 min. (Preview copies available.) 
Made by Pat Dowling Pictures, 
1056 So. Robertson Blvd., 
Angeles 35, Calif. 

In this film, suggested for Art 
and Nature Study, a boy tells in his 
own words, how he and his younger 
brother drew colored pictures of 
birds in their backyard. They find 
that they have to attract the birds 
closer. So they build a bird house, 
and put up a bird bath and a feeder. 
Sparrows, finches, a humming bird, 
and a hungry bluejay are featured in 
close-up action. 


OUR FRIENDS THE AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS, a series of six full- 
color film strips, made by the Audio- 
Visual division, 
Publishing Co., 353 4th 
York 10, New York. 

Comprehensive and thorough vis- 
ualization of the first Americans in 
all sections of our country as well 
all historical aspects of their 
lives and culture, is the theme of 


Los 


Science 


Ave., New 


Popuplar 


as 


this series of fine filmstrips. The 
food, clothing, homes, crafts, war- 
fare, hunting, fishing, recreation, 


and horsemanship of the American 
Indian are portrayed. These film- 
strips describe each tribe in colorful 
detail and end with a vivid picture 
of the American Indians today. 
Included is a fully-illustrated teach- 
ing guide to help you present the 
filmstrips and start lively classroom 
discussion. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND, a 


full-color filmstrip made by Inter-- 


national Educational Materials 
Corp., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. Distributed by 
Knowledge Builders, same address. 

This filmstrip is adapted and ar- 
ranged by Gertrude Jacobs from 
Lewis Carroll’s immortal story. Each 
frame is designed to tell something 
of the adventures of Alice and, in the 
hands of the story teller, the film- 
strip helps make the story come to 
life for the listeners. 


MELOS IN STAFF TOWN, a 


series of three filmstrips in color with 
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Audio-Visual Aids Dept. 


accompanying records, 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 
Robertson Blvd., 
Calif. 

In dramatic, story-telling form, 
Melos, a little boy from the world 
of people, visits imaginary Staff 
Town. Here he meets Miss Tonic, 
who is really the central character of 
“DO.” In his journey through Staff 
Town, Melos meets the other tone 
characters of major scale. He learns 
about clef signs, lines and spaces, 
pitch, and many other musical facts 
which are often bewildering to the 
music beginner. Opportunity for 
pupil participation in the singing is 
given. These filmstrips are some- 
thing new in the way of an audio- 
visual aid for teaching music funda- 
mentals. 


made by 
1056 So. 
Los Angeles 35, 


JOHNNY APPLESEED: A 
LEGEND OF FRONTIER LIFE, 
114 reels, sound, color or black and 
white, made by Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 1, 
[llinois. 

The inspiring story of Johnny 
Appleseed — a man of peace whose 
goal in life was to make the world a 
better place for all living creatures— 
is imaginatively retold against a 
background of Pioneer America. 
We see how Johnny’s love of God 
and nature started him on a mission 
that was to last all his life and make 
his name known throughout the land. 


FIRE IN THEIR LEARNING, 
16mm sound film, in color or black 
and white, released by the National 
Education Association’s National 
Commission on Safety Education, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

How children learn and more 
specifically, how they can best be 


taught some of the essentials of 
is the theme of 


self-preservation, 
this film. 

The purpose of the film is to dem- 
onstrate good teaching methods and 
procedures, especially as they apply 
to the safety education program in 
elementary schools. Fire in 
Learning is thus an educational film 


487 West 33rd St. 


Their 


aimed at adults, at parents, teach- 


ers, and all others interested in the 
young mind and how it works. It was 


produced by the National Com- 


mission on Safety Education of the 
NEA, 


AUTHENTIC MATERIAL 
HAWAITI, our ‘‘49th State.’ 
expressly for schools Two 10- 
minute color-sound films. Three 
filmstrips, and set of 11 x 14 
mounted study prints. 


1056 So. Robertson Bivd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
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Tommy in the first grade expresses satisfaction 


The First Grade Child 
and His Art 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Tue first grade child is a whirl- 
wind of energy, a flood of emotions 
and a conflagration of desires. This 
potential power can be directed 
toward good or evil, it can build or 
destroy. It is the privilege and 
responsibility of the teacher to guide 
to some extent the way the first 
grader will go. 

The results of the abundant 
energy of the child we call self- 
expression. It is, therefore, natural 
that many adults including some 
teachers hoot when self-expression is 
mentioned. 

“There is plenty of self-expres- 
sion,” they say, ““What we need is 
repression” and they cite examples 
of children that express themselves 
by whooping, yelling, breaking use- 
able things, contradicting those that 
are supposed to guide them and dis- 
obeying orders. 

This does not prove that the 
children need repression; it shows 
that they need re-direction. Give 
children complicated objects, they 
tear them to pieces to see how they 
are made, or just as a means of using 
up surplus energy. On the other 
hand give the children raw mate- 
rials and they make things. How 


4 


First grade child paints with a piece 


well and how continuously they 
make things depends upon the in- 
spiration and encouragement they 
receive. 

Teachers who have worked with 
small children know that they can 
be just as enthusiastic and active in 
painting pictures, building farms, 
modeling figures, writing stories, 
and composing music as they could 
ever be in throwing stones, to break 
windows, or chasing cats. 

But not all children are alike in 
the amount of energy, the fund of 
imagination, or the power for criti- 
sal thinking. We must take each 
one as he is and build from there. 
The children who talk a great deal 
and ask incessant questions are not 
always the ones who can under- 
stand the answers or can put two 
and two together. In other words 
glib talking or an excess of activity 
are not necessarily indications of 
high mental quality though the 
bright child may be one who talks 
much and may be very active. 

The way children work when 
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nourishe1 child can not jump as 
high as the others but she does not 
put that down to poor mentality. 
If she tried to get all the children to 
the point where they could all jump 
the same height before they could 
go into the second grade it would be 
just as sensible as it is to try to get 
them to the place where all could 
spell the same words before they go 
into the second grade. 

In the art class the children all 
draw at the same time but the 
teacher does not expect them to all 
draw the same thing, or to draw 
any certain thing in the same way. 


Each one develops according to his 
First grade children paint a mural 


painting or drawing illustrates the 
differences. A child may be fat and 
slow in his motions, he may have 
little muscular control, and yet have 
an unusual insight into all the 
things that are going on around 
him. Another child may have much 
skill in drawing, perhaps from mem- 
ory, but not understand the things 
he represents on his page. Another 
child may have an unusual memory 
for nursery rhymes but have no 
curiosity about their meaning. It is a 
good memory that often fools the 
teacher into thinking a child has 
unusual intelligence in all things. 
In physical activities, play, di- 
rected games, gymnastic perform- 
ances the teacher does not expect 
all the children to achieve certain 
goals, the same goals for all. She 
knows that the slender, under- "First G 


rade children paint their papier mache horse 


capacity and each in the way it is 
possible for him. One child may 
make marks that do not say any- 
thing to the teacher but the child 
can explain it all very intelligently. 
Another child may have equally 
unintelligible scribbles and not be 
able to see anything in it himself. 
One child may have a good feeling 
for design and color but may not 
find it sensible to try to explain 
what he is drawing. 
The teacher knows that she can- 
not divide the children into two, 
three, or four groups and say, “I 
expect this group to do so and so in 
art. Group number two which I 
shall call the blue birds must con- 
First grade children working with crayon at table form to my methods of learning and 
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the third group can do only this and 
this.” It 
in art. 
She can talk to all of them at the 
same time to inspire them to want 


doesn’t work that way 


to do their best. She can later praise, 
admire all of the 
work but she knows that each is an 
individual while learning. 

All children are blessed with imagi- 


encourage, and 


nation. Some have more than others 
child have ..the 
opportunity and be encouraged to 


but every should 


Lynne, N\aking 


develop to his fullest capacity what- 
ever amount of imagination he has. 
In doing creative work children 
make decisions, in other words, they 
do some thinking. It is then apparent 
that children should have the kind 
of work that causes them to think. 
Creative work includes making up 
stories and tunes as well as painting, 
drawing, modeling and building. 
The first grade child makes up 
stories about his pictures and the 
teacher prints them for him, either 
on his drawing or on a_ separate 
piece of paper. To the first grader 
sentences that he 
dictates is a story. It is not until 
about the third grade that children 
can understand that a story has a 


any sentence or 


problem and a_ solution. 
work 
story 


hero, a 
However the first graders 
toward this meaning of 
when they make a series of pictures 
and dictate something for each one 
and all the pictures make one com- 
plete story. 

Each child will think for himself 
what he ‘wants on his paper. The 


pictures and the legends will differ 


Valentines 


greatly, just as the children differ 
one from another. 
The teacher will not attempt to 


group the children according to 
their ability — for no two have the 
same ability — or the same kind of 


ability. Jane may dictate one short 
sentence that has a surprising im- 
(Turn to Page 63) 


Interesting crayon drawings by first grade children 
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The Summer Reading Club 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


We ADULTS think that too 
many children drop all books the 
last day of June and seldom touch 
them again until they are forced to 
in September. 

We all admit this is bad, but we 
also admit we don’t know what to 
do about it. If we make the children 
sit down and read at_ specified 
intervals whether they want to or 
not, we are putting reading on a 
punishment basis, and in this way, 
may do far more harm than good. 


Thus, in our town, the children’s 
librarian of the public library, seeks 
to close the gap of non reading 
periods by‘ forming a summer read- 
ing club, @¢hich is so attractive that 
children consider it an honor and 
privilege to belong. 

This past summer the club was 


called the “TIP TOP READING 


| 


A few of the members 


CLUB,” and was carried on as 
follows. 

First, there was great publicity 
given to the project before school 


The Tip Top Mountain Chart 
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closed in June. An article was placed 
in the local paper which read in 
part: 

“The public library will accept 
members into the “TIP TOP 
READING CLUB,” when school 
closes for vacation . . . Posters have 
been given out in all classrooms in all 
schools announcing the new club... 
Each member starts with his name 
being placed at the foot of a (picture) 
mountain. With each set of four 
books read, the reader starts climb- 
ing the mountain until at summer’s 
end, he or she may reach the Tip 
Top. By reading twenty books, a 
certificate is earned. Club pins will 
be given when a member returns his 
first set of four books. “JOIN AND 
GET YOUR FRIENDS TO JOIN.” 
(And join they did.) 

The chart of the mountain was 
about four feet by three feet. The 
first stop was called “ECHO 
LAKE” (Four books read). The 
sign post pointed to the next trail 
to “BEAR’S DEN” (eight books 
read.) The mountain trail then led 
up to “SMUGGLER’S NOTCH” 
(twelve books read), and the “TIP 
TOP” was reached when the goal of 
twenty books read was achieved. 

The large enrollment of children 
was most gratifying and certainly 
answered a need for continued 
supervision of reading habits. 
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Erik is more interested in the emotional effect than in the perfection o 
drawing. Is this good? 


f his 


Evaluation of 


Children’s Art 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The problem of evaluating the 
creative efforts of children is prob- 
ably one of the most baffling pro- 
jects a teacher has to cope with. 
The big trouble is (or god-send) that 
there is no set of rules which she 
may follow. It is not a mathe- 
matical problem which is right or 
wrong. It is an intangible viewing of 
the results of the working of a child’s 
emotional capacities. This emotional 
involvement always makes evalua- 
tion very difficult. 

But, in order to evaluate any- 
thing, we must first know at what 
we are aiming and where we are 
going. In other words, general and 
specific goals must be set up for any 
subject which we attempt to evalu- 
ate. 

The field of art being so unique in 
its personality and set-up requires a 
likewise unique goal and form of 
evaluation. Therefore, we attempt 
first to formulate our aim. 

The aim of art for children used 
to be to produce second Rem- 
brandts — to develop artists. Those 
children who were born with much 
native (innate) ability succeeded; 
those without this natural ability 
failed. 


In the last fifteen years this aim 
has changed materially. We no 
longer work to develop artists alone 
but we work for the purpose cf 
enriching the lives and the culture 
of all. 

Thinking of art in these terms 
changes decidedly the whole point 
of view. Think first of the art class 


Jean has much talent and many good ideas. Her art capacity 
does not always work up to it’s limits. 


as a time when children may relax 
and enjoy themselves in creative 
expression. This business of creative 
expression stands out above all else. 
The art class must first of all be a 
place where opportunities are offered 
for creative self-expression. Further 
than that it must so handle each 
individual as to aid in his general 
adjustment and the enrichment of 
his personality. It should sharpen 
his powers of observation, increase 
his ability to appreciate art and 
beauty wherever found, and enrich 
his daily life experiences and the 
level of his general culture. Although 
it gives a fine chance for enjoyment 
and relaxation, it also must carry 
the responsibility of the culture of 
our civilization. To have a cultured 
civilization, we must work for it. 
It does not just come. It is built! 

Our culture is a democratic, free, 
highly civilized one. If art in the 
schools is properly handled it should 
produce citizens to fit into just this 
type of a civilization composed of 
independent thinkers, happy and 
flexible people able to adjust to new 
and progressive situations. 

This being our aim, evaluation 
should be simple. 

Many administrators 
evaluation 


think of 
as related to standard 


tests, etc. In our field of art, al- 
though many fine people have done 
much good research and study, as 
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yet, no one has come forth with a 
sound and thorough standardized 
test which is accepted by th \- 
jority of modern art ed 3 
today. Art, because of its uniqns 
character and aims, must be pre- 
sented, conducted, and evaluated 
differently from other subjects in 
the curriculum. 

Such things as increased powers 
of observation and stimulation of 
the imagination are important. If 
first we are interested in the child 
enjoying his art work, we must soon 
be interested in certain levels of his 
growth and development such as the 
activeness of his inventive powers, 
the constant improvement of his 
manipulative skills, and his general 
increased knowledge of the art 
processes. And continually we work 


Little 


children 


Tom is a perfectionist! He cannot draw with skill for exact likeness, so he 
forms these designs. How do you evaluate his work? 


do 


OD 


This boy draws with exactness and is visual minded, yet he is in class 
with more rnon-visual minded children. Should his grades be higher? 
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to eliminate tension and fears which 
so often lead to inhibitions. Also 
important is the childs own feeling 
of evaluation of his own work and 
his natural desire to continue work- 


ing. 


If we could only consider art a 


mechanical process, evaluation could 
be easy. If it were a definite, stand- 
ard subject like English or math, it 
would be easy. In math, the problem 
is either right or wrong. If in art we 
evaluated on 
could easily set standards of judg- 


“copy” work, we 
ing. But as soon as the word creative 
enters the scene, our rules and 
standards crumble! 

Another item which immediately 
comforts us is —what do we mean 
by evaluation? Do we mean to 


not draw like adults 


place a mark or grade on a report 
card to satisfy school codes or 
parents requests? Do we mean 
evaluating as a means of guiding 
and directing (a part of the learning 
process?) Webster says it means “to 
fix the value of; appraise.” I am 
afraid it all too often is a “gadget” 
for passifying parents. They want 
that old broken down report card to 
brag about or hold over the child’s 
head — one human appraising an- 
other. Ridiculous! And, until we 
abolish this age old and stupid cus- 
tom, we will not have gotten to first 
base in the business of education for 
a democratic and cultured civiliza- 
tion. 

All of our greatest art educators 
say —— do not copy anything and do 
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not compare one child’s work with 
that of another. Right there we 
establish two premises. One, the 
work to be good art must be a 
creative thing. Second; appraise a 
child by considering him (his po- 
tentialities, limitations and growth) 
only. Do not appraise him in com- 
parison with other children. 

Remember, we are concerned with 
human personalities and emotions, 
not formulas or rules. 

We are looking at a child’s work — 
not an adults. His standards are 
different. He can not possibly pro- 
duce on an adult level. Children’s 
art work and adults are entirely 


different, and must be evaluated 
thus. 

So, when you know a child well, 
his background, feelings, desires, 
emotions, general ability, etc., you 
may be in a position to try to 
evaluate his art work as a part of 
his learning process. When you 
evaluate, bear in mind the above 
and always consider more the pro- 
cess, growth and creativeness rather 
than the “‘finished’”’ product. Hold 
in mind your general aim and be 
considerate, understanding, and en- 
couraging. These attitudes and hab- 
its should move us nearer our true 
goal of a cultured democracy. 


Guiding the Children’s 
Newspaper Reading 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


To THE general cbserver, it 
might seem that the “funnies” are 
the only contacts the younger chil- 
dren the children of the early 
grades in school — have with the 
daily newspaper. 

But to those who are particularly 
close to the children’s reading, 
another story is told. The teachers 
of our public and private schools 
have found many worthwhile. ap- 
proaches to the daily newspaper. 
They ask the children to bring the 
newspaper into the classroom, being 
careful first to specify what really 
constitutes a good paper. The little 
children begin with the cutting 
out of pictures for bulletin boards, 
scrapbooks or for making books of 
their own. Many a delightful animal 
book has been created from cutting 
out the best of the dogs, cats, birds, 
sheep, etc. that appear in our daily 
papers. Then again, the numerous 
activities of the classroom of today 
demand news of travel, of foods, of 
Indian life, of communication, of 
industry, of biography, of foreign 
lands. 

The writer recently observed the 
workings of a Travel club of a 
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sixth grade. Each child in the grade 
had made a most fascinating book of 
travel, largely illustrated by pic- 
tures from travel bureau circulars, 
from magazines and from daily 
newspapers. Each detail of the trip 
was shown from the time the steamer 
left the dock in New York city 
until it steamed back into the har- 
bor. The pictures create a desire 
on the part of the children to com- 
ment in their best language, to 
write up fascinating and stimulating 
experiences. 

Many an enterprise has been made 
real to children through the right 
sort of pictures found in the news- 
paper. Every bulletin board and 
scrapbook have been alive wit the 
thrilling adventures of Lindbergh’s 
trip and with the story of Byrd’s 
numerous activities. Even the first 
grade children are interested in the 
early life of President Roosevelt and 
are constantly searching for pic- 
tures that will give them further 
details. 

“Peoples of Other Lands” offer 
rich opportunity for projects and 
activities of all kinds — dramatiza- 
tion, a travel club, a book club, a 


Daisies 
HELEN WHITMER GARBER 


Along the dusty roadside, 
The bee hums low and 
Nodding in the breezes, 
Stands the starry daisy. 


lazy. 


Lovely little flowers, 

As you stand bowing there, 
You make me think of maidens 
With moonlight in their hair. 


You gently whisper secrets 

That other folks don’t know 
And smile at passing strangers 
As the breezes come and go. 


reading table. Every one of these 
give the children clean participa- 
tion in every day affairs and in social 
customs and backgrounds. Some 
classes make a rich and full study 
of industries and products, tracing 
cotton, wool, salt, coal, milk, from 
its original source to the consumer. 

Then, too, many children of our 
elementary grades as well as of our 
high schools are making daily news- 
papers of their own, choosing their 
own editorial staff, reporters, etc. 
The teacher nat:rally turns the 
attention of the children to the 
cleanest of our newspapers that 
they may get from them a standard 
for the building of their own smaller 
newspaper. 

The newspaper study in our 
schools correlates with every subject 
taught there — social studies, read- 
ing, spelling, composition, language 
vocabulary building, science, writ- 
ing, art — and ail the rest. The 
newspaper is to the children a nat- 
ural contact with human life and 
ways of living about them. 

With this fine sense of evalua- 
tion on the teacher’s part, the news- 
paper will soon mean more than just 
chuckling over the funnies or finding 
of the funny jokes. It will be a 


valuable means for helping the 
child to better organize his reading, 
to sharpen his observational powers, 
to evaluate social relationships, to 
better understand life about him, 


to become himself a better citizen. 
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They work in pairs to make the likeness 


Open House Project 
in Grade T'wo 


HELEN BOATRIGHT 


\\ HEN open house time came, 


I wanted something different so I 
had each of my second graders make 
a life size picture of himself out of 
brown paper. The children worked 
in pairs. One child lying on the 
paper which was placed upon the 
floor, and the other child took chalk 
and made the outline. After the 
figures were cut out each child made 
the likeness of himself with crayon 
and poster paint. Even the details 
of plaids, stripes and dots were 
shown in the clothing that he was 
wearing that day. The paper figures 
were scotch taped to the chairs and 
the parents enjoyed seeing the class- 
room of children and it was amusing 
to observe how 
particular child. 

Each child placed his workbooks 
and folder upon his table. The 
folder had samples of the work done 
and also a letter to the parent with 
a blank sheet for the reply to the 
child. Here the 
samples: 


they chose their 


are several of 


Dear Mother and Dad, 


I have a design on the wall. I 
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want you to come to school. 
Your son, 
Chuck 
Dear Chuck, 

I am very proud of your work 
and your design on the wall. 


Your Mother and Dad 


Paper figures ready for visitors 


Dear Mother and Daddy, 


I hope you will like my leaf fairy. 
We have a fish bowl at school. We 
have fun at school. I made a dog 
picture. 

Your daughter, 


May Belle 


Dear May Belle, 


We like your work very much. 
The leaf fairy is very clever. Your 
whole room is neat and pretty. We 
were very glad to see your desk neat. 


Your Mother 


Dear Mother and Daddy, 


We have a magic board. Our 
teacher puts problems on it. We 
like to do our work. We made 


They are on the wall. 
Your daughter, 
Anne 


designs. 


Dear Anne, 


We like our Anne in her sweater 
and skirt. Now we know why she 
had to wear a dirty dress! We like 
your work. 

Your design is very nice too. You 
made it with spools, didn’t you? 

Mother and Daddy 


I plan to keep these letters and 


mail them to the children on gradu- 
ation day from high school. 
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Design in the Elementary School 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Illustration 1 — John made a design with two sizes 


of rick-rack braid. He cut fish out of colored sections . : 
; ; Illustration 2 — Dick brought some red cellophane 


straws (the dark lines in the photograph). With a string 
and pieces of colored cardboard he is making an ab- 
straction. 


of magazines. He cut these fish designs without drawing 
any lines. The design was different, colorful and charm- 


ing. 


Illustration 3 — Sue’s design is third dimensional. Illustration 4 — Alice and Lee will have designs of 
With cardboard tubing she has made a dog. Now she _ three-dimensions. They are wrapping wire with raffia 
paints him. She used wire for legs. to make imaginary animals that will stand. 
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Illustration 5 — Here you see boxes with string de- Illustration 6 — 
signs in them. Children love the string balls of different 
colors. Meredith threads her needle with a new color. 
Ralph ties a string which he has used up. 


Frances quickly cut circles out of 
cork and is painting charming designs on each. She will 
use them for coasters. Each design is different. All 
twelve were finished in twenty minutes. 


In these six photographs you have seen many ma- 5. thick 
terials used. 
braid 


string 
cast off cardboard tubing 


wire 


2 colored magazine sections 

raffia of four colors 
3 cellophane straws 


4 colored cardboard stiff old stationery boxes 
10 string of many colors 
11 needles with big eyes 
12 cork 


13 Tempera paint 


In some schools you would see children of craftsmen 
at work. Their results would reflect different homes. 
In these pictures you see children of professional people 
and business men. 

The picture tells this story. These children are in an 
art room where many kinds of materials are ready to 


be used. A child feels free to bring in extra materials. 


Illustration 7 — Dick found an old picture frame in 
one of the big drawers. He made a string design in one Illustration 8 — Notice Dick gave up the corrugated 
corner and then tried the corrugated paper behind it. | board and put a mirror on one side. The children loved 
He painted a design on the corrugated paper. the design reflected in the mirror. 
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Illustration 10 — Now Dick has added a rectangular 
mirror and it isn’t finished yet. Th 


Children have confidence in themselves. In this room Aa 
no teacher will be over-critical. No child will make fun 


of another’s failure. Often a child praises another. Bu 
Let us look at Dick. He thrives on the admiration of 


his classmates. They like to see him invent. 

Design in the elementary school can no longer be 
limited to paper and paint. Children are very modern 
in their art endeavors and derive a great deal of satis- Fo 
faction and attain many artistic results from using 


Illustration 9 — Then Dick gave up the mirror and : ; A 
various materials. 0 


built a frame at the back. 


The Fashion Show hir 


BEULAH WILLIAMS ALLEN no 


When spring days come 
And warm winds blow, 

Mother Nature puts on 
A fashion show. 


She dresses each model 
In a fresh new gown, 

More gay and cheerful 
Than winter’s brown. 


Miss Dogwood is lovely 
In her bridal white, 
Or her soft brocade 
Of pink delight. 


Miss Willow, or Pussy, 
Wears a velvet coat 
Of pure soft gray 
For a quiet note. 


Azalea is queenly, 

At her gorgeous best, 
As she models reds 
With flair and zest. 


Miss Dandelion, 
And Miss Forsythia, too, 
Think only their dresses 
Of bright gold will do. 


Little Miss Violet, 
Though lowly down, 

Wears royal purple 
For her gown. 


The fashion show 
Is a lovely thing, 
A gala pageant 
Held every spring. 
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June Table Work 


ANNE WYATT 


Fill each blank in the poem with 
the correct word: 


A Game of Tag 
A grasshopper once hada........ 


of tag 

crickets that lived 

When he stubbed his ...... , and 

your eye. 

crickets leaned up 
a fence, 

And chirped till ........ sides 
sore, 

But the grasshopper .......... . 
laughing at ...... 

more. 

though he ...... 
to stay, 

hurt by the 

crickets 

missed ..... at all 

— Unknown 

quick by 

him the 

won't against 

not went 

game toe 

on never 

wanted little 

any said 

their game 

with over 

some fall 

me are 


Make a Vacation Book 
For it make pencil sketches or 
crayon drawings of you and your 
friends having fun: 
Picking wild flowers 
Riding in a boat 
Picking berries 
Fishing 
Sliding down a hay stack 
Throwing stones in a brook 
Playing croquet 
Feeding the chickens 
Riding a pony 
Swinging 


1954 


Answer the following Riddle by 
Drawing a Picture of it. 

This tree is very large and wide- 
spreading. It has a gnarled and 
twisted appearance. You will be 
sure to know its name when I 
tell you that its seeds are acorns. 
(All the nut trees are planted largely 
by squirrels.) 

Underline the Hobbies Which 
May Be Enjoyed During Sum- 
mer Vacation. 

Making a bird pool 

Collecting stamps 

Making outdoor sketches 

Making a collection of grains 

Making seed collections 

Keeping a winter bird record 

Carving from soap 

Collecting autumn leaves 

Keeping a garden record 

Making a collection of grains 

Keeping a record of books read 


during the summer 


Gathering wild flowers and press- 
ing one or two of each kind for a 
Wild Flower Book 

Making puppets and giving a 
puppet show 

Making winter bouquets of bit- 
tersweet and dry milkweed pods 

Making play furniture from or- 
ange crates 

Writing a Spanish play from the 
Spanish learned at school 
Guess Who I Am 

If, when you are walking through 
a meadow, you come near a bird who 
looks at you, then turns around so 
its black and yellow cannot be 
seen, and limps off, you will know 
it is I. I seldom fly high, and I love 
to sit on a fence post and sing a loud, 
clear, sweet song. 

This is the way I look. I am larger 
than a robin. The upper part of 
my body is dark brown, mottled 
with black and buff; head striped 
with a light line through the center 
and a yellow line over each eye, 
alternating with two dark stripes; 
cheeks gray; under part yellow; 
a V-shaped band on breast; tail 
short; outer tail-feathers almost 
entirely white; middle feathers 


barred with black. Do you think 
I am good-looking? 

My nest is built on the ground in 
a tall clump of grass and usually is 
well hidden. In it are four to six 


white eggs, spotted with cinnamon 
brown. 


Who am I? 


Draw An Indian Picture. 
Draw some trees. A papoose is 
hanging in one of the trees. A 
tepee is near this tree. Over a camp 
fire hangs a big, black kettle. A 
squaw is stirring something in the 
kettle. An Indian Chief has just 
come in. He has a bow and arrow. 


A pretty feather head band is on his 
head. 


Draw a Circle Around the Words 
Which Make You Think of June. 


roses ripe cherries 
Flag Day Labor Day 
vacation baby birds 
snowman fishing 
outdoor play jack-o-lantern 
Christmas gardens 


ripe tomatoes 
green fields 


sunsuits 


Write the Names of These Ani- 
mals if You Can Guess It. 

In the winter we live in the 
ground, but when the weather gets 
warm, we build ourselves summer 
homes. We come out of the ground 
and make little round grass nests, 
with an entrance on one side near 
the bottom. A private runway leads 
from the door to our winding path- 
ways hidden under grass. We are 
very tiny animals. We live in the 
meadow. Write our name. 


Draw a Line Between Words 
Which Go Together. 


rose blackbird 
Flag baby 
cherries bushes 
birds Day 
Red-winged ripe 
flower gardens 
fishing butterfly 
Monarch poles 
Cecropia mice 
meadow moth 


Which Is Right? Underline. 

During hot summer evenings you 
see little bobbing bits of light flying 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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Music As Art Stimuli 


. GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tue LESSONS which correlate 
art and music may be numerous. 
This sort of combination of the 
arts is very good. 

The approaches to such a lesson 
will depend upon several things, 
namely: 

1. What type of end resull do 
you wish? 

2. What is the general philos- 
ophy of your department and your 
school? 

3. How flexible is your adminis- 
tration, your school and your com- 
munity? 


5. Generally, why do you wish 
to correlate these two arts? 

We worked up this lesson in the 
manner which I hope you will, in a 
way which was based upon our 
own needs and desires, suited to 
our locale and our own nature. We 
are not an over-progressive school, 
but our art work is very much 
minus “‘dictation.”’ We tend toward 
a free expression method with con- 
siderable meaning. We are far more 
interested in the process than the 
product and work (in all our les- 
sons) toward such aims as general 


A typical abstraction to music 


4. Are you interested primarily in 
rhythmical expression? Art achieve- 
ments? “‘finish?’”? Emotional outlet 
and release? Sheer enjoyment? Im- 
aginative growth? Musical develop- 
ment? Photographic likeness? De- 
sign? Or color? 


Interesting sample of design 


higher culture and appreciation of 
the arts through and 
joyment. 

For these particular illustrations 
(which lose much of their charm by 
not being in color) we used as the 
stimulant VILLA LOBOS — Choros 


love en- 


No. 10. It is an exciting piece, gay, 
fast moving. 

I asked the children to put their 
heads down and close their eyes. 
We listened to the music — all 
through — no reactions and no in- 
terpretations. The second time 
through some expressed reactions 
rhythmically, if the mood stirred 
them. They then took their chalks 
(of any color) and drew on colored 
paper. I probably talked in terms 
of “designs” instead of “pictures” 
and therefore the results were a 
bit more abstract than natural. 
Movement was expressed just like 
it was felt. Line, design and color 
was put into the graphic form which 
each child felt within himself. This 
is a case of putting into this graphic 
composition the things we feel very 


Typical abstraction 


deep inside of us. We command 
our hands in a dictated rhythm to 
produce in visual form that which we 
feel and which was inspired through 
the music and received by our ears. 

This is one of those lessons which 
can be abstract and emotional to the 


A horizontal interpretation 
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very nth degree. It almost seems as 
though any dictation or direction 
would surely kill the creative trend 
and real value of such a lesson. In 
fact, due to its very emotional and 


abstract nature, it is difficult to 
write about it. 
Through experimentation with 


these two arts, you will find what 
way you like to approach the proj- 
ect. 

Some schools go “all out’ for 
exodic rhythmic bodily expression 
followed by graphic representation. 


The rain 


Pattering sound, 
Spattering sound —- 


Pattering, 


Spattering 
Roof and the ground. 


Dancing 


And prancing 
Like fairies at play. 


Sprightly 
And 
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Rather indefinite design, but graphic representation 


Rain on the roof! 
Rain on the roof! 
It’s coming, 
It’s coming, 


Dancing away, 
Prancing away — 


Sprightly they go, 
Lightly they go — 


lightly, 
They’re all on tiptoe. 


Maybe that is for your situation. 
At any rate, YOU are the one who 
must read the thermometer. My 
plans fit only my situation — as 
my results are unique to my chil- 


dren. It is this very unlimited 
range, which lends so much en- 


chantment to this type of lesson. 
The only advice I can give is 
“try it.” You will enjoy the project 
will. Of 
nonvisually minded children 


as the children course, 
will 


get more out of it as it is much 


Rain on the Roof 


MARJORIE ALLEN ANDERSON 


Dashing 
on the roof! 


Sounding 


Sounding 


Occasionally the illustrations are of a more photo- 


Dashing up there, 
Splashing up there — 


And splashing 
As hard as they dare. 


graphic nature 


more suited to their temperaments. 
But all will enjoy it if it is presented 
with the correct approach. 

This will lead toward 
flexibilities, emotional release, and 
relaxation, as well as, further de- 
velopment of the enjoyment of 


good music and color, design, and 


lesson 


rhythm. These benefits should be 
goals in themselves and well worth 


working for. That is why I occa- 
sionally combine our studies of 
art and music. 


it comes! 
Pounding it comes! 


And pounding 


On 


many 


Dropping 


The 


rain 


It’s over! 
It’s over! 
The 


Dropping at last, 
Stopping at last — 


onthe 


small drums. 


And stopping, 
storm is 


past. 


Rain on the roof! 
Rain on the roof! 


roof! 
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The Netherlands 


LINDA CANNING 


W nerner you think of it as 
“The Netherlands,” or as the old 
“Holland” the tiny kingdom is only 
a scrap of land, compared with the 
size of other countries. It is very 
little larger than Maryland, one of 
our smallest states. And besides 
being so very small, it once met with 
a strange disaster. 

It happened in the long, long ago. 
It may have been in the very begin- 
ning of time, when the land and 
‘water were first separated. Or an 
earthquake, or a land slide may 
have disturbed it. No one knows 
what caused the trouble or when it 
happened. But we do know the 
Netherlands is lower than the sea 
level, and most geologists think it 
was under shallow water from the 
very first. 

The people who live there say if 
it were not for the sand dunes and 
the dikes, the greater part of the 
Netherlands would still be covered 
with water. 

Travelers who know all this, are 
amazed the first time they visit that 
country. They hadn’t thought it 
possible The Netherlands could be 
very modern, extremely interesting 
and beautiful! 

The many cities are celebrated for 
their splendid buildings — cathe- 
drals, schools and lovely homes; big 
business houses and great manufac- 
turing plants. The land is criss- 
crossed with canals, and windmills 
are a part of every landscape. 

All summer the tiny farms are 
green or gold with growing or 
ripened grain. The gardens, and 
field after field are ablaze with the 
most gorgeous flowers. For The 
Netherlands is called the “Garden 
of Europe,” and she sends bulbs 
and flower seed to every civilized 
country on earth. 

And the winters are almost as 
colorful. The red roofs and the gayly 
painted windmills brighten a world 
of snow. And anyone who has seen 
the Hollanders on skates, thinks 


that every man, woman and child, 
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in his gaudiest clothes, is out on the 
frozen canals. 

But the most exciting thing in the 
whole land is the massive sea wall 
that actually holds back the ocean. 
For the Netherlands is still below 
the sea level. 

And the story of that sea wall, 
and the little country it shelters, 
and the strange helpers that rescued 
it from the sea, is one of the greatest 
adventures ever told. 

It began long before there were 
any people living on earth. If geol- 
ogists had not learned the meaning 
of the signs left by the waves, tides, 
rivers and glaciers, we would never 
have known the first of the tales. 

The northern part of the Atlantic 
Ocean has always been a stormy 
region. Terrible storms sweep over 
the water, and lash the countries 
that touch it. Great waves and high 
tides beat against their shores. And 
especially in stormy weather, the 
tides carry large quantities of debris- 
rock, sand, seashells and dirt! 

The submerged land that would 
one day be called “‘Holland’’, and 
later ““The Netherlands,” was en- 
tirely covered with sea water. So, 
when the waves and tides beat 
against the shores of what is now 
France, they passed directly over 
Holland. As they rolled in, and 
rolled out again to sea, they dropped 
part of their burden. Some of the 
shells, rocks and soil, dropped down 
through the water, and settled on 
the ground and stayed there. And 
the seashore, down under the water, 
too, caught more of the debris, and 
kept it. So both the ground and 
sand dunes, began very slowly 
growing upward toward the surface 
of the water. 

But the waves and tides were not 
working alone. From the very first, 
four large rivers of France, and all 
their tributaries, had been gathering 
up soil, sand and pebbles, and pour- 
ing them into the sea, right over 
Holland. 

Long years and years afterwards, 
Napoleon Bonaparte was Emperor 


of France, and was trying to add all 
Europe to his empire. By that time, 
Holiand had become a flourishing 
young kingdom. 

One day, Napoleon turned to one 
of his officers: 

“Philippe,” he said, “I want you 
to think up a quarrel with Holland. 
We are going to attack her next.” 

Sire,”’ the general answered, 
‘“‘we don’t have to quarrel with 
Holland. She already belongs to us. 
Don’t you remember? Our own 
rivers stole every grain of Holland’s 
soil from us.” 

‘So they did!’’ Napoleon shouted. 
‘We will just go and take her.’”’ And 
that is exactly what they did. But 
they couldn’t keep Holland. 

And the general was mistaken 
about the rivers of France furnishing 
all the soil. Besides, the waves and 
tides helping, one of the glaciers 
from the “Ice age,” brought a large 
contribution. 

To know about the “Ice age,”” we 
have to go back many years. Al- 
though it was a long time after the 
land and water were separated, 
there were still no people on the 
earth. It was not ready for them. 

But there was a wonderful climate 
all over the northern hemisphere. 
It was warm and moist, and land 
was covered with a terrific growth 


of vegetation — great trees, giant 
grasses, tree-like ferns, and other 
green things. And strange and 


monstrous animals roamed over the 
land, others swam in the warm 
water, or flew in the air. No one 
knows how long this period lasted, 
but scholars tell us it was a very 
long time, and then there was an- 
other sudden change. 

The lovely weather turned bitterly 
cold, and the plants and animals all 
froze. Terrible snows fell, one after 
another, and none of them melted. 
The rivers, land and seas were 
frozen solid, and the plains became 
great sheets of ice. Snows filled 
many of the mountain valleys and 
became glaciers. These “rivers of 
ice’ moved slowly down the moun- 
tain sides, over the icy plains, and 
across the frozen seas, far into the 
temperate zone. 

Glaciers move very slowly and if 
they bump into anything, they can 
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move, they just push it along ahead 
of them. In this way, they accumu- 
late great masses of debris, mostly 
rock; the rocks are from huge 
boulders down to tiny gravel. 

This mass of debris is called the 
“moraine” of the glacier. One of 
these glacicrs formed in what is 
now the Norwegian Mountains. It 
had crossed the frozen sea, and 
almost reached France. The moraine 
was actually on the frozen sea over 
Holland, when the great thaw came, 
for the climate changed again. Only 
the Artic region never got warm 
again, but the temperate zone seems 
to have become about what it is 
now. 

And it must have been summer 
time when the climate turned warm. 
The ice all melted, and the great 
mass of the moraine was dropped 
on Holland. 

To this day, workmen dig up 
volcanic rocks in Holland, but there 
has never been any volcanoes there. 
Glaciers leave so many marks along 
the way, that geologists can easily 
trace them. They are sure a good 
many glaciers started from Norway, 
and they are sure one landed on 
Holland. 

And as soon as the land and seas 
were thawed, the rivers and seas 
again brought help to the tiny 
country. 

And time went on and on, for 
years and years. And at last, people 
were living on the earth. They 
raised food and made clothing and 


furniture. They built cities and 
roads — some of those roads are 
still used — some of those stone 


buildings are still standing. The 
people even invented an alphabet, 
and learned to write on parchment. 

And several thousand years B.C. 
a parchment was written about 
Holland. It is still in one of the 
European museums. The parchment 
tells that “low hills have appeared 
off the coast of France, in that 
country called Holland.” 

But all the rest of Holland was 
mud and water — deep slimy mud 
and shallow ponds of water. The 
writer of the parchment goes on, 
“There are sand dunes along the 
shore, but there are many low 
places, where the sea washes over the 
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banks, so the mud will never dry 
out.” 

But the low hills were covered 
with grass and trees, and people 
began moving in. But those early 
settlers left no records, not even 
legends, so nobody knows who they 
were. But they must have begun 
the back breaking work of draining 
the land. Dikes must have been 
made to fill the low places in the 
sand dunes, and ditches were dug, 
and water pumped. 

And more settlers kept coming 

from nearby countries, as the land 
was drained. A whole tribe came 
from one of the low Dutch nations. 
They settled in the same region, 
and what’s more, they have stayed 
there together all these years. They 
still speak the same language, and 
practice the same religion they 
brought with them so long ago. 
They were splendid citizens. And 
persecuted Christians came from 
France and England. They were 
sure of a welcome and a home in 
Holland. 
' Hollanders have always been ter- 
rific workers. Great rocks were 
brought on barges from nearby 
countries, and the dikes made higher 
and stronger for the ocean was 
forever trying to tear down the 
dikes and flood the land. And more 
dikes guided the four rivers of 
France to the sea, which helped the 
mud to dry. Besides, there were 
always canals and ditches to dig. 

Once Amsterdam, the capital, 
needed more land for public gardens 
and a picnic park. They had a beau- 
tiful lake where they sailed in sum- 
mer, and skated in winter. But they 
needed vegetables, flowers and pic- 
nics. So they put twenty-eight wind- 
mills to work pumping the water 
from the lake into canals and ditches. 
They carried it to the great sea wall, 
where more windmills pumped it 
over the wall into the sea. 

And since that, Amsterdam has 
been very proud of it’s beautiful 
gardens and the picnic park. 

Excepting the low hills, The 
Netherlands will always be below 
the sea level, and the great wall will 
always stand between it and the 
ocean. Otherwise, The Netherlands 
is very much like other countries, 


now. Only, tourists who have been 
there insist, it is the cleanest place 
they ever saw, and there is less 
poverty. And they all agree there 
are more good things to eat than 
they had ever dreamed or imagined! 

But The Netherlands and Bel- 
gium both suffered terribly in the 
First World War. Hitler and his 
armies tried to completely destroy 
both countries. There was neither 
food nor clothing left to keep the 
people from hunger and cold. And 
the rest of Europe was little better 
off, and could not help them. 

President Wilson put Herbert 
Hoover in charge of all the food in 
the United States. He was to leave 
enough for the people at home, feed 
our armies fighting in Europe, and to 
save food to really help the stricken 
nations. 

Hoover did a wonderful job. We 
were rationed, but had plenty to 
eat, and our army was well fed, The 
Netherlands and Belgium saved, 
and other nations helped. But noth- 
ing was wasted. 

Last Summer, Juliana, Queen of 
The Netherlands, visited the United 
States. We Americans liked her. 
She was every inch a queen, and 
wore beautiful clothes, as a queen 
should. She was stately, even in her 
bunglesome native costume. 

When Queen Juliana came, she 
brought the smallest bell of a 
carillon with her. When she ex- 
plained about the bell to a great 
enthusiastic crowd, she first spoke 
about the Americans. She _ told 
about their ‘““Wonderful kindness to 
the Hollanders, in their time of 
great need.’ She told how even the 
school children of America had 
saved many dollars to buy food and 
clothing for the children of The 
Netherlands. 

“When my people knew I was 
coming to visit you,”’ she said, “‘they 
wanted to send you a remembrance, 
something that would always remind 
you that we are still very grateful. 
They decided to send a carillon, 
because the music of the bells would 
tell the story over and over again. 

“But only one bell is finished. I 
brought it with me, for it is a very 
special bell. This time the school 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Fun With Numbers 


VELMA C. COBB 


(About 20 Minutes) 
Origin of Theme: 

The following program seemed 
to grow from the utilization in the 
classroom of number concept de- 
vices such as sand paper numbers, 
a large number book, charts with 
numbers 11 to 20 and with numbers 
1 to 100, and a shadowgraph for 
flashing numbers. 


Properties: 

Sand paper numbers (6” high) 
number 2 and number 7, mounted 
on colored construction paper— 

Large number book (18” by 
22’’) displayed on an easel in the 
picture. Children made the illus- 
trative pictures. Double pages 
each for numbers 1 through 10; 
double page to illustrate a house, a 
school, a car; double page to illus- 
trate 2 games that are played in 
the program. 

Games — ring toss game and roll 
the ball game. 

Shadowgraph and numbers to 
flash (6” high) 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-11- 
20 - 25 - 30 - 33 - 45 - 47 - 49 - 53 - 
110 - 8:00 - 9:00 - 5c - 10c - 6E90 - 
33793. 

Signs — Fun With Numbers, 
Numbers We Feel, Numbers We 
Hear, Numbers We See. 

Number Hats — Shown in the 
picture. 

A reading book, 3 balls, 2 
boats, a blackboard pointer, a 
blindfold, a nickel and a dime. 

Cardboard numbers — (10” 
high) 1 through 10. 


Stage Setting: 

Children (wearing number hats) 
seated in a semi-circle (1 through 25) 
— a table holding the shadowgraph 
cuts the center of the semi-circle at 
the rear of the stage. 

Each child goes from his place to 
front center of stage to speak or to 
whatever property he uses. 

Number charts are suspended 
from curtain back drop and num- 
bers are pinned there in a random 
arrangement. 

Easel to hold Big Number Book is 
at right front of stage — 

Easel to hold a large abacus is at 
left front of stage —— 

A board with a slit to hold signs 
is at center front of stage. It also 
holds cardboard numbers 1 thru 5 on 
left of sign and 6 thru 10 on right of 
sign. 

* * 


FUN WITH NUMBERS 
Diane (put sign in place and read 
it). 
Elizabeth: Numbers here 
Numbers there 
We can see numbers 
Everywhere, (child sweeps hand 
over the stage). 
William: 
All day long from morning till night 
Numbers, numbers jump into sight. 
Jean: 
There are numbers we see (points to 
eyes) 
There are numbers we hear (points 
to ears) 
And there are numbers we feel, 


(hold hands out and move fingers) 
(put sign in place and read it.) 


NUMBERS WE FEEL 

Nancy: I bet, you are wondering, 
just how we can feel numbers. In 
our room we have a game called, 
“Can You Guess The No.” The 
numbers are made from sand paper. 
(hold up 2 and 7.) 

(step to right and turn head to 
look at Patty) 

Patty, would you like to play 
“Can You Guess the Number?” 
with me? (blindfold Patty and flash 
2 on the shadowgraph) (show sand- 
paper No. to audience, then hand it 
to Patty) (she fingers it and guesses 
its name). That is right, it is a 2. 

Donald N.: We can feel numbers in 
so many ways. (step to right and 
turn head to look at James). 
James, do you want to play the 
guessing money game? (blindfold 
James — flash ten cents on shadow- 
graph — show dime to audience — 
then give it to James) (he fingers it 
and guesses its name). 

That is right. It is a dime. Here is 
one for your left hand. (flash five 
cents on shadowgraph — show nickel 
to audience — then give to James). 

Is this one bigger or smaller than 
the dime? 

James C.: It feels bigger and 
thicker. It is a nickel. 

Donald N.: That is right. It is a 
nickel. 

David — (stand by his chair) — 
Close your eyes everyone and we 
will have some guessing fun. (give 
out 1 book, 2 boats and 3 balls) 
(each child with closed eyes holds 
up articles and calls out the number) 
(flash No. on shadowgraph each time 
it is called). 

Elizabeth: 1 book. 

Nancy: 3 balls. 

Vincent: 2 boats. 

David: Open your eyes everyone. 

Gary: You have seen us feel some 
numbers, now, would you like to 
hear some? 


NUMBERS WE HEAR 
Diane (put sign in place and read 
it) We can sing some numbers. (use 
pointer for numbers across the front 
of stage as children all sing). 
Song tune: Tinkle, Tinkle 
Dann 1, page 12. 


Hollis 
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Words: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and then 11. (flash 11 on shadow- 
graph) 

We can count our numbers so, 
Standing there all in a row. 

Diane (stand by her chair): 

We can dance some numbers. 

Song tune: Ten Little Indians — 
Hollis Dann 1, page 21. 

Words: 

One little, two little, three little boys. 
Four little, five little, six little boys. 
One little, two little, three little girls 
Four, five, six in a row. (six couples 
dance during the song) (boys face 
audience, girls face boys) 

Dance: slide right, close 
Slide back, close 
bow 
step right, hop 
step back, hop 
Clasp shoulders of partners, turn 

and reverse positions, 
bow 
Clasp shoulders of partners, turn 
back to original positions, 

bow 

Linda T.: 

We can say some numbers 

Let’s hear some very fast. (flash 
each No. in turn on shadowgraph) 
(children stand by chair as each one 
speaks) 

Jack: I am 6 years old. 

Elizabeth: I am 7 years old. 

Cathleen: I am 45 inches tall. 

William: I am 49 inches tall. 

James C.: I weigh 47 pounds. 

Myrna: | weigh 53 pounds. 


Kathryn: There are 7 in my 
family. 

Barbara: There are 5 in my 
family. 


Donald V.: We have 6 rooms in our 
house. 

Donald N.: We have 4 rooms in 
our house. 

Linda B.: There are 25 boys and 
girls in our first grade. 

Vincent: I live at 33 Harvey 
Street. 

James T.: My telephone number 
is 3-3793. 

Diane: My father’s license plate is 
6E 90. 

James C.: When we go to Grand- 
mother’s house 
We drive all the way to Albany on 
route 5. 
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Jean: It is only 20 miles to my 
Grandmother’s house. 

Nancy: My allowance is 25 cents a 
week. 

Linda T.: My birthday was March 
30. 

Keith: School begins at 9.00 
o'clock. 

John: We go to bed at 8.00 o’clock. 

Bradley: I won 4 marbles this 
morning. 

James T.: | have 110 marbles. 

Carol: I have so many toys but 
my favorite one is my doll. 

David: 
So numbers go on, day in and day 

out. 
Some we say quietly, others we 

shout. 


NUMBERS WE SEE 

(put sign in place and read it) 

John: 

Numbers all around us 

We see them here and there. 

Some are big and some are small. 

We can see them everywhere. 
Bradley (goes to big book): 

Numbers in our book. 

Now, will you all look. 

Tell us what you see. 

In the book by me. (turns the pages 
and points to each in turn) 
Diane: 1 ball. 

Donald N.: 2 mittens. 

Linda T.: 3 tops. 

David: 4 boats. 

Linda B.:5 drums. 

Elizabeth: 6 houses. 

James C.: 7 airplanes. 

Kathryn: 8 kites. 

Donald V.: 9 hearts. 

Jean: 10 horns. 

Nancy: 

We have some riddles 

Will you all think 

What are the answers 

Quick as a wink? 

Linda T.: (goes to Big Book) 
(points to house, car and school in 
turn as individuals talk) 

Diane: (stands by her chair): 
Here are riddles three 
About numbers you can see 
When you are in your home. (pointer 

used in Big Book) 

1. What has numbers on it, but 
does not tell time? Can you guess? 

Gary: a radio. 

Diane: That is right. It is a radio. 


James T.: 

2. What has numbers up and 
down? Can you guess? 

Barbara: a thermometer. 

James T.: That is right. It is a 
thermometer. 

Harry: 

3. From left to right the numbers 
go. There they are, row on row. 
Can you guess? 

Linda B.: a calendar. 

Harry: That is right. 
calendar. 

William (stands by his chair) 
Here are riddles three 
About numbers you can see 
When you are in a car. (pointer 
used in Big Book). 


1. What inside a car has little 
numbers that move? Can you guess? 

Jack: a speedometer. 

William: That is right. It is a 
speedometer. 

Donald V.: 

2. What can you see outside of a 
car that has only one hand on it 
but it tells the time? Can you guess? 

Kathryn: a parking meter. 

Donald V.: That, is right. It is a 
parking meter. 

Barbara: 


It is a 


3. What can you see outside of a 
car that has little windows, where 
we can see numbers, that tell how 
much and how many? Can you 
guess? 

John: a gas pump. 

Barbara: That is right. It is a gas 
pump. 3 

Carol: (stands by her chair) 

Here are riddles three 

About numbers you can see 

When you are in the school. (pointer 
used in the Big Book,) 

1. In rows of 5 they stand each 
day. Ready to make us healthy and 
gay. Can you guess? 

Linda B.: Milk bottles outside our 
door. 

Carol: That is right. Milk bottles. 

Cathleen: 

2. Numbers in the middle, at the 
bottom or the top. Sometimes in a 
corner to tell us when to stop. Can 
you guess? 

Bradley: Page numbers. 

Cathleen: That is right. 
numbers in a book. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Everyone lined up to have his picture taken — note puppy dog in striped sweater 
being held by little girl in front row. 


Circus Unit 
VAL JEAN C. WILSON 


Introduction: 

The Circus unit may easily prove 
to be the most interesting unit 
taught during the year. Every 
child loves the circus and I have 
yet to see a group that will not 
respond with a lot of enthusiasm 
if this work is presented properly. 

As in the presentation of any 
unit, the time element is most 
important. Watch carefully for the 
day when a circus or carnival ar- 
rives in your town or near your 
town. It may happen that one of 
the children in your group has seen 
a circus and brings up the subject. 
Whatever your opportunity may be, 
by all means, present your unit 
when your group is in a receptive 
mood. 

Your discussion will bring out 
the location of the circus, how it 
arrived, when it arrived, what 
animals they have, did they have 
a parade, how long they are going 
to stay, can we visit them? If the 
circus is close, there would be 
nothing more fascinating than to 
watch them unloading and getting 
set up for business. 

Following your discussion the 
records, ““Bozo the Clown at the 
Circus,’’ could be played and the 
pictures shown. This volume of 
records is put out by Capitol Rec- 
ords, Inc., and is an exceptionally 
fine recording. Children love these 
records and will no doubt ask to 
have them repeated many times 

uring your study. 

Each day some interesting circus 


story should be read and discussed. 
A list of recommended stories is 
included in the unit plan. 

Magazines and papers should be 
watched for circus pictures. These 
pictures may be cut out and 
mounted on large sheets of oak 
tag. (12”x18”) This will protect 
them and the youngsters may look 
at them many times without fear of 
tearing them or losing them. 

During your study, the subject 
of your own circus will most likely 
present itself. From your discussion 
of this phase of your work will 
develop your plans. This will lead 
to practice in fortune telling, com- 
posing songs, dances, rhymes, games, 
etc. 

Here will be practice in language 
usage, counting, acting, buying and 
selling and all sorts of practical 


experience. You will be amazed 

at the ability of small children to 

imitate the barkers, ticket sellers, 
performers, etc. 

Many children like to bring their 
animals and have them perform 
for the group. This adds zest to 
any program. Most performances 
include daring tricycle riders with 
gayly decorated tricycles, trained 
dogs, cats as tigers, clowns dancing 
and tumbling, cowboys and Indians 
and trapeze artists. 

The sale of foods, balloons, etc., 
should by all means be done only 
after the parade and performances 
are concluded. Otherwise your rooms 
would be too cluttered and much 
too disorganized for any good. 

Circus day is a splendid time to 
invite little visitors who may be 
eligible for kindergarten next year. 
It provides an excellent opportunity 
to get acquainted with teacher under 
very pleasant circumstances. 
Stories to Read: 

1. My Jumbo Circus Book 
Published by Horace Hart, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

. Walt Disney’s Circus, 

Simon & Schuster, New York 
3. How the Animals Came to the 

Circus, by Elizabeth Gale 

— Rand McNally, Chicago 
4. Circus Time, by Marion Con- 

ger — Simon & Schuster, New 

York 
5. Big Circus 

Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, Ohio 
Language Activities 


€ 


Here we see the trapeze artists, the clowns and Indians as well as the animal 
performers. 
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6. Bears 
to 7. The Monkey 
Ss, 8. The Zebra 
9. The Kangaroo 
ir 10. The Balloon Man 
m The American Singer, Book I -—- 
to American Book Co. 
es 1. Old Mister Elephant 80 
th The Kindergarten Book — Ginn 
ed & Co. 
ng 1. Lion 120 
ns 2. Monkey 120 
3. Giraffe 120 
C., 4. Elephant 121 
ily 5. Bear 122 
Rhythms and Games 
“ 1. Marching for parade 
ch 


Music — (a) March in F (R.C.A. 
Victor 45-5002 A) 


to Ticket Booth and Gypsy Fortune Teller. (b) Teddy Bears’ Picnic 
A. Telling Fortunes 3. See the high trapeze RCA. Vi 
B. Composing rhymes and songs 4. Circus Day 
; C. Telling Circus stories 5. Buy Bal - loons (From Bal- ee 
D. Telling stories of paintings loon Man — Book II — 2: Dance of Indians and cowboys 
and other pictures made Melodies to Play and Sing) Music — Album of Indian Mu- 
Art Work 6. Pop - corn - Pea - nuts - 
ac. A. Paintings of circus subjects 7. Hot dogs and Ham burgers 4. Parading Elephants 
B. Crayonings B. Songs to sing and where to find Bend body at waist. Allow arms 
C. Modeling clay figures them. to hang and clasp hands to form 
7 D. Making tickets for circus day Music Hour — Book I — Silver trunk of elephant. Swing trunk 


Burdett Co. 
1. The Balloon Man 
2. The Elephant 
Melodies to Play and Sing — Book I, 


to rhythm as the elephants walk 
along. 

Music — March (Boch) R.C.A. 
Victor 45-5008 (Rhythmic Ac- 


the Building Activities 
A. Ticket booth 
B. Side show booths 
C. Food stands 


Book IT — Hall & McCreary Co., 
Rhymes composed by children Chicago 5. Playing giraffe 
ere Comes the Ban clasp hands to form. giraffe’s 


The Circus head. Stretch high and walk like 


Ww ho 


The Lion The Lion giraffe. 
Here’s the lion The Elephants Music —— High Stepping Horses 


Listen to him roar 
He’s had his lunch 
But he wants some more. 


The Giraffe 
Here’s the great, big, tall giraffe 
He’s so tall he makes me laugh 
I wonder how anyone so tall, 

Could ever take a bath at all. 


The Clown 
Look at the clown 
Jump up and down. 
He’s a jolly old fellow 
All dressed up in yellow. 


MUSIC: 
A. Monotone Devices 

1. El - e - phants 

2. Here come the clowns 


Popcorn, hot dogs- lemonade and balloons were sold. 
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(Anderson) — R.C.A. Victor — 
Listening Act. Vol. 3 — No. 
45-5002 

. Circus pony 
Running horses — trot, trot, 
trot, gallop, gallop, gallop. 
Music — R.C.A. Victor — 
Rhythmic Act Vol. I — No. 
45-5002 — Vol. 3, No. 45-5011 
Postillion (Godard) 

. Trapeze performers 
Do stunts on jungle gym or slide 
(Soft music — even rhythm) 
Papillons No. 8 (Schumann) 
R.C.A. Victor Rhythmic Act. 
Vol. 3 No. 45-5008 


Other Records to Use:— 

1. Come to the Circus 
Columbia Set M J — 44 (Medi- 
um) — 2 records — $1.75 

. Circus (Columbia) 
Ringling Bros. & Barnum & 
Bailey — Band Set C-58 — 
4 records — $3.90 

. Scherzo-Symphony No. 3 
Beethoven R.C.A. Victor 45-5026 

. Allegretto “Faust Ballet” 
Gounod — R.C.A. Victor 45-5033 

. Jumbo’s Lullaby (Berceuse des 
Elephants) 
From Children’s Corner, Debussy 


I have two long ears 
And a very short tail 
What am I? 


Simple Simon fished for me 
In a pail— 
What am I? 


I have no legs 
Yet I can run — 


I shine in the sky 
But I’m not the sun — 


I’m the fourteenth number 
After one — 


What are we? 


Answers — . Bunny 
. Whale 
3. Clock 
4. Moon or stars 
. Fifteen 


(Decca Album — “Animal Pic- 
tures in Music’’) 

6. “The Tame Bear,” Elgar — 
(Victor Listening Album IT) 


Activities which may be 
worked out successfully for a 
real circus day. 

A. Ticket Sales 

1. Build ticket booth from 
blocks. 

2. Make tickets for sale. 

3. Make one or two children 
responsible for ticket sales. 
(Each child may pay 25c and 
receive 5 tickets which will 
be counted out to him by 
seller.) 

. Popcorn Stand 

1. Popcorn sold in small bags 
measured out by one of chil- 
dren. Buyer pays 1 ticket for 
popcorn. 

2. Popcorn may be popped day 
before and placed in large 
tin cans ready for sale. 

. Hot Dog Stand 

1. Hot dogs cooked and sold by 
2 children. 

2. A mother or older student 
may be used to lift hot 
weiners from large kettle and 


What Are We? 


MARGUERITE GODE 


I carry music 
To your home — 
What am 


On my head 
I wear a comb — 
What am [) 


My light can make a fire burn — 
And I make milk to butter turn — 
From my pages, children learn — 
What are we? 

People lie 

On me at night — 

What am I? 


I make the ground 
And bushes white — 


. Radio . Bed 

. Rooster . Snow 

. Match . Wind 

. Churn . Squirrel 
. Book . Hammer 


make sandwiches ready for 
sale. 
3. One ticket as pay for each 
hot dog. 
. Lemonade Stand 
1. Lemons may be rolled and 
squeezed for lemonade in 
morning. Place in large crock 
dispenser with sugar and ice 
cubes — add water. 
. Lemonade sold for 1 ticket 
each cup. 
. Fortune Teller’s Booth 
1. Some children may use gypsy 
Halloween costumes and pose 
as fortune tellers. 
2. Charge 1 ticket for fortune 
. Balloon sellers 
1. Enough balloons may be pur- 
chased so that each child may 
buy one balloon. (1 ticket per 


balloon) 


MORNING 
Preparing food for sale, balloons, 
etc. 


AFTERNOON 
Circus parade 
Performances in Circus Ring 
Sale of foods, balloons, etc. 
Dismissal 


What am I) 

I turn the windmills round and 
round — 

I gather acorns from the ground — 

I break and push things as I pound— 

What are we? 


I build a nest 
Up on a tree 
What am I? 


I’m the sum 
Of two times three — 
What am I? 


I keep your feet from getting wet — 
I’m your favorite barking pet — 

I make the sky red when I set — 
What are we? 


. Six 

. Rubbers or boots 
Dog 

. Sun 
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1. Why do we talk about the sky? 
2. Objective. 
3. Approach. 


4. Teaching procedures. 
A. 


Correlation. 

. Reading readiness. 
. Literature. 

Art. 

. Music. 

. Numbers. 

. Spiritual values. 


1. Why do we talk about the sky in 
the kindergarten? 


Chiefly be- 


cause of the wealth of material 
created by all artists through the 
years and perhaps the element of 
spirituality that knowledge of it 
brings forth. A little child in- 
stinctively looks to the sky when 
he thinks of his Creator. 


B. 


JUNE, 


. Objective. 
A. 


To encourage children to ob- 
serve the heavens. 

To create an atmosphere of 
happiness when discussing the 
different elements that makes 
up the sky. 


. To permit the children to 


express themselves freely 
when we talk about the sky. 


. To discuss the shape of the 


sun and the moon. 


. To compare them with other 


things that are round. 


To work for clear speech when 
they tell their own stories to 
the group. 


road — 


See, the driver has a load. 

But I know he'll stop for me — 
I will wave, be sure he’ll see. 
There, he’s slowing, hear the brakes, 


H. 


Sky Unit for Kindergarten 
GERALDINE M. RYAN 


To try for an increase in 
vocabulary. 


To encourage the develop- 
ments of their own poems, 
using the words “‘star,”’ 
and “sun.” 

To sit quietly and to listen 
politely while music (and 
there are many fine composi- 
tions that deal with the 
heavens) is being played. 


. Approach. 
The most interesting method 


of observing the sky is to ask the 
children to look up at the sky, to 
see the formation of the clouds 
and the color of the heavens at 
different times of the day, and 
then to report on what they see. 


There’s the school bus down the 


See how easily he takes 


The turn from street to where I am. 
Now he'll make the bus door slam 
Back until it’s wide as wide, 
So I can quickly step inside. 


1954 


4. Teaching procedure. 
A. 


Correlation with 


readiness. 


reading 


1. Let’s look at the stars in 
this picture. Does our flag 
have stars? How many? 
Let’s count them. What 
color is the background on 
which the stars are placed? 

2. We now have new words 
like flag, blue, white, star. 

3. We can use a great many 
pictures of the heavens, 
stressing the shapes and 
differences of the moon, 
the stars and the sun. 

4. We can show pictures of a 

winter sky and talk about 


School Bus 


ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


C. Correlation 


Well, here I am, and off we go. 
Starting is a little slow. 
But he never can go fast; 
Should he, we might scurry past 
Where John or Susie wait for us; 
And we can’t let them miss the bus. 


how the sky looks when it 
is raining and the bright 
blue sky of October. 

5. All this brings about an 
introduction to the sea- 


sons, 
new 


which means more 
words like winter, 
spring, summer and au- 
tumn. 


B. Correlation of the subject 


with art. 

1. Draw a winter scene, using 
white chalk on dark blue 
paper. 

2. Let the children experi- 
ment with crayons and 
paints in creating fanciful 
pictures of the man in the 
moon. 

of the subject 

with music. 

1. To use many songs and 
poems to describe our sub- 
ject, like the following one 
from my own song book, 
“Little Songs for Little 
Voices:” 

“Silvery and bright high 
in the sky 

Dear Mr. Moon Man goes 
sailing by 

He’s happy and gay, so 

happy is he, 

For he smiles and he winks 
and he nods to me.” 

2. To try for original melo- 
dies for new poems learned 

in the kindergarten. 


There’s the school house. Now we 


stop, 


And out we go, hip, skip and hop 
Into the cheery vestibule — 
It’s so miuch fun to go to school. 
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Good Number Games 
HELEN BOATRIGHT 


- 


| AM of the pinion that if 
children are to learn and like num- 
bers they must understand what a 
number is and what it means in a 
workable situation, therefore, I use 
many concrete objects and games in 
my second grade class. Children 
like to learn through play activities 
and when given a task in the form 
of a game, it does not seem like work 
and they quickly learn and have a 
pleasant experience in doing, which 
builds the basis for success and 
happiness in numbers. 


NUMBER TABLE 

This table contains tools for 
helping children understand num- 
bers; sticks, large counting beads, 
30 spools on a cord, foot rulers, 
dominoes, toy money, teaspoon, 
tablespoon, cup, pint, quart, flash 
cards, abacus, peg board, large card- 
board clock face and small clock 
faces made on pie pans that origin- 
ally had Ann Page pies from the 
A&P grocery. 


FLANNEL BOARD 

One of my most valuable aids is 
the flannel broad made of plywood 
314 x 4% covered with black flannel. 
I have pictures and numbers 
backed with outing and many felt 
animals, birds, and objects which 
make it easy for the child to see the 
number fact before he tries to solve 
it in an undesirable method to form 
a wrong habit. 


369 
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BASEBALL 
My boys love baseball and I 
often draw on the chalkboard a 
figure to represent a baseball dia- 
mond. I write several numbers, 
three or four at each base and one 


number in the pitcher’s box. Two 
children choose sides. I then point 
to the number in the pitcher’s box 
and to one of the numbers at first 
base: the pupil at bat must give the 
sum of these numbers. I do the same 
for each of the other three bases. If 
the child does not miss any of them, 
he makes a score, if he missed any 
of them, he is out. After three outs 
the sides change. 


ROLL THE HOOP 

Draw a large wheel on the chalk- 
board. Place number combinations 
for the spokes. Try to make the 
wheel turn as fast as possible by 
saying the correct answer. 


©) 


PICKING APPLES 

In the fall this game is good. 
Make a drawing of an apple tree 
loaded with apples that have num- 
ber combinations the class has 
studied. Any correct answer is an 
apple picked. 


(),, 


@), 


four 4 


&) 


Six 6 


S@vVven 7 @1iGHT8& 
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BUTTON CARDS 

I mounted large buttons on 8” 
square cards, starting with one 
button and ending with ten buttons. 
The words and numbers are written 
in India ink. These are mounted 
above the chalkboard and _ before 


the children at all times. 


CAPTAIN SAY 

Arrange a small group of children 
in a circle. One child in the center 
with a bean bag in his hand says: 
Catch, catch, catch, and say, 
Number four in another way. 
The child in the center tosses the 
bean bag to one in the circle who 
is expected to give a combination of 
4 or whatever number is given. 
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RING THE BELL 

Ring the bell by correctly adding 
each number with a _ designated 
number as 4. Subtraction can also 


be used. 


HOPSCOTCH 

I marked the plan in one corner of 
the room on the floor with black 
poster paint which is easily removed 
with water. Addition facts were 
used (for example add 3 to each 
number). Muscular co-ordination 
was an added difficulty in this game. 


JUNE, 1954 


ELEVATOR GAME 

When we study about the city we 
study this way in numbers, too. I 
place numbers on the chalkboard 
and subtract the figures as the child 
goes up, and add as they come down. 
We teach our pupils to add down 
so that is the way they can come 
down in the elevator. Rural children 
may not understand the plan of an 
elevator, and that would need to be 
presented first. 


LUCKY STARS 

Draw stars on the chalkboard 
and number them for addition. The 
game is to add each number outside 


LOOP THE LOOP 
A good pilot can do all these 
examples and land safely. This 


game appeals to the boys particu- 
larly. 


THINKING 

I start the game by saying, “I’m 
thinking of two numbers that make 
(suppose 8). A child asks, “Is it 4 
and 4) If that is not what I had in 
mind, I answer by saying, ‘“‘No, it is 
not 4 and 4. Questions and answers 
continue until a child guesses the 
correct fact. Then the children 
continue alone. This game is helpful 
in developing complete statements 
in speaking. 

I have used all these aids and they 
have proved successful in my work. 
Many of these games were told to 
me by other teachers who have also 
used this method of teaching num- 
bers. 


3 


4 3 


the star to the number inside the 
star and make as many lucky stars 
as possible. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Lessons in Primary Science | 


. ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


in June 


Roses, roses everywhere 
Blooming all about; 

Children shouting at their play, 
Now that school is out. 

Boys and girls go fishing, 
Splash and swim so fast; 
Everyone is happy, 


Summer is here at last. 


I. THINGS TO LEARN 


1. Care of Flowers 


Flowers should be picked in the early 
morning or in the cool of the evening. They 
should be put immediately into deep cold 
water and placed in a cool dark place to harden. 
This means letting the stems fill with water 
before arranging them in a vase. It takes sev- 
eral hours for stems to harden sufficiently. 

Roses and other shrubs such as lilacs 
have woody stems which prevent the water 
from being absorbed. The end of these stems 
should be crushed by pounding with a ham- 
mer. This lets the plant absorb the water. 


2. Arranging Flowers 

In arranging flowers there are several 
important things to remember. 

First choose a vase or bowl which is deep 
enough to give the plants plenty of water. 

Then make sure the stems are of different 
lengths. Large bright-colored blossoms should 
have shorter stems than small blossoms and 
buds. If possible have the lighter colored 
blossoms at the top. Give each blossom room 
enough to be seen. Never crowd the flowers. 

All arrangements should have some foli- 
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age. Try to use the green leaves of the same 
plant as the flowers. If this is not possible use 
leaves from some shrub or tree. 


3. Changing Water 

{ach day pour off the old water and re- 
place with fresh cold water. Remove any 
wilted blossoms and re-arrange the flowers. 
When this is done, each bouquet should be 
pretty for several days. 


Il. VALUE OF EXERCISE 


Summer is a wonderful time for exercise. 
Swimniing is considered the best because it 
exercises the entire body. Be careful to obey 
safety rules. Wait an hour after eating before 
going swimming. Never go alone. Unless there 
is a life guard on duty do not venture into 
deep water. It is possible to have fun by wad- 
ing, splashing and swimming about in shallow 
water. 


MI. Value of Sunshine 

Wear simple loose clothing and gradually 
acquire a suntan. A short sun bath is good, 
but too long a time is dangerous because of 
sun burn. 
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Lessons in Primary Science 


ALICE HANTHORN 


June Gardens 


Strawberries are growing 
Big and sweet and red. 
And from mother’s garden 
Come fresh beans and peas: 
Everyone at dinner says, 


**More if you please.’’ 


THINGS 
VALUES 
1. Fruit 


Most children enjoy eating fruit. Straw- 


TO KNOW ABOUT FOOD 


berries, raspberries, blackberries, cherries and 
some apples ripen in the early summer. The 
date varies in different localities. Now is a 
good time to enjoy this fresh fruit and to help 
mother with her canning and preserving. Fruit 
is so healthful some should be eaten each day 
all year long. The fruit should be ripe. Be sure 
to wash it carefully before eating. Many 
different kinds of fruit 


trees and this makes washing necessary. 


sprays are used on 


2. Fresh Vegetables 

Everyone should eat at least two veg- 
etables each day. Green leaf vegetables such 
as lettuce and spinach should be one of these. 
The other can be a choice of fresh beans, peas, 
All 
of these help to make good teeth and strong 
bodies. Sometimes children do not like some 
vegetable, but if they will eat a little each 
time it is served, they will learn to like it. 
Chewing raw vegetables is good for the teeth. 


cabbage, carrots, beets and tomatoes. 


JUNE, 1954 


3. Milk and Milk Products 


Milk, butter, margarine and cheese are all 


good bone builders and should be eaten each 
day. All children should drink at least one 
glass of milk at each meal. 


4. Dark Bread 
Dark bread has 


white bread. It is the cracked grain of wheat or 


more food value than 
rye which has the bran left in it. Everyone 


should eat dark bread. 


Il. HELPING MOTHER 

Boys and girls should have time to play in 
the summer and they should also help mother. 
There is time enough for both. It is work to 
pick and shell peas, or to dig carrots and 
beets. Children should be willing to do this. 
Vegetables should be prepared just before 
cooking. They lose much of their food value if 
allowed to wilt or dry out. 

Gardens, too, need care. Children can 
hoe carefully around the plants to remove 
weeds and loosen the ground. When everyone 
helps, the family is a happy one. 
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Our Freedoms 


Freedom of the Press 


A PANEL DISCUSSION — CHILDREN AND 
‘LEACHER 


Teacher: 

Before we discuss the Freedom of the Press, 
let us discuss first how and where words began to 
take wing. We must travel way back to the year 
1451 when a German inventor, named Guten- 
berg, invented a press to print books. Here for 
the first time was an instrument that could give 
wings to words, but it was introduced into a world 
where words had to be approved by men of au- 
thority. In spite of the fears of this press, within 
twenty-five years after Gutenberg’s invention, 
practically every city in Europe claimed at least 
one. In the year 1476, a German-trained printer, 
by the name of William Caxton, brought the 
printing press to London. But again, the first 
printers were put under either the power of the 
Church or the Crown or both. On May 23, 1622, 
the first newspaper made its appearance in Eng- 
land — It was called the Weekley Newes. But the 
power to censor the press was in the hands of 
bishops or kings and many a man who wrote 
honestly was thrown into prison for his words. 
Finally after three hundred fifty years the fight 
in England for a free press was won. America, 
who was still very young, was almost as bitter 
toward the free circulation of the printed word 
as England had been. How do you suppose, chil- 
dren, William Bradford, felt toward this re- 
pression of the printed truth? 

Paul: 

I have a book that tells me that William Brad- 
ford published an almanac in Philadelphia in 
1685. 

Teacher: 

Yes, he did but because of the abuse he suf- 
fered, he moved his printing enterprise to New 
York. But his son, Andrew Bradford, a few years 
later went back to Philadelphia and published 
the American Weekly Mercury. It was in this 
city that Ben Franklin and Andrew Bradford 
joined forces and put out a paper called the Busy 
Body — But the freedom of the press in America 


was far from won. People fought, hard words 
were uttered, there were trials by jury. But still, 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


the newspapers began to appear — all expressing 
strong opinions toward Self Government. Among 
these noted hand bills or pamphlets were the 
Common Sense, (published in January, 1776) and 
The Crisis. Nearly a million copies of these 
pamphlets flooded the country and stirred peo- 
ple’s souls. Then the great thing happened, 
which was forever after to give freedom to the 
press. What do you suppose the great event was? 
Joan: 

I think it was the Constitution of the United 
States. 
Joe: 

Wasn’t it the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution that guaranteed freedom of the press? 


Teacher: 
Yes, this was it — and one great man in our 
history — Thomas Jefferson — led the move- 


ment. He wiped out the Sedition Law that threat- 
ened editors with fines and imprisonment for 
criticizing the President or Congress. Reporters 
were required to see no evil, hear no evil, speak 
no evil.’? Between the years 1776 and 1810, Jef- 
ferson observed a vast expansion of the press — 
from fifty-seven papers to over three hundred 
fifty, from tiny papers to enlarged dailies — But 
it was in the year 1833 that a most remarkable 
thing happened — Can you think what it might 
have been? 

John: 

It might have been a regular newspaper like 
the ones we have today. 
Teacher: 

Yes, indeed. It was the printing. of the first 
penny newspaper printed in the United States — 
the New York Sun — This brought the press 
within reach of every citizen, both rich and poor. 


The press now was on the march and nothing 
could stop it! 

Railroads helped in the endeavor. Telegraph 
wires flashed the news across the country. Steam 
drove big rotary presses, turning out thousands 
of copies. Newspapers, magazines, and books 
circulated the thoughts of a great pioneer peo- 
ple making a new nation. Then a great war oc- 
curred. Can anyone tell which war this was, and 
what it meant? 
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Our Freedoms 


Freedom of the Press 


Ann: 

I think it was the war between the North and 
the South over the question of slavery. 
Teacher: 

Yes, it was the Civil War and what news do you 
think filled the newspapers during these times? 
Paul: 

The South probably blamed the North and 
the North blamed the South. 

Teacher: 

Yes, indeed, and many bitter words were ex- 
pressed — and many news newspapers were 
launched on the subject. Among these, was the 
famous Liberator, edited by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. This means sorry days, when newspapers 
were burned and postoffices, too. Even a bill was 
introduced into Congress making it unlawful for 
any postmaster — knowingly to deliver to any 
person whatever, any pamphlet, hand bill, or 
other printed paper — touching on the subject 
of Slavery.’’ The famous Henry Clay opposed the 
bill and it was defeated by a narrow margin. And 
now gradually from the North and the South 
there emerged a new national unity. Writers, 
publishers, editors laid out new plans for a gen- 
eral freedom of the press. And then, another great 
newspaper was published in New York City — 
Would you like to guess its name? 

Joan: 


A. GIVE THE ANSWER 

1. Who invented the first printing press? 

2. In what year was it invented? 

3. Who was William Caxton? 

4. When did England enjoy its first news- 
paper? 

5. Who was William Bradford? 

6. Who published an almanac in Philadelphia? 

7. Who published the American Weekly Mer- 
cury? 

8. Who published the Busy Body? 

9. Name two pamphlets published in 1776. 

10. What guaranteed freedom of the press? 

11. Who wiped out the Sedition Law? 

12. What was the Sedition Law? 
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Problem-Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our Freedoms) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


It might have been the New York World. 

Teacher: 

Yes, on May 10, 1883, a young man by the name 
of Pulitzer introduced a brand new kind of news- 
paper — By this time William Randolph Hearst 
had already brought forth the New York Jour- 
nal and the San Francisco Examiner. The names 
of Pulitzer and Hearst stood for power, for a press 
capable of defending its own freedom. It was on 
July 27, 1922, that a committee awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize to William Allen White for his 
ringing editorial in behalf of freedom of the press. 
This prize came from a fund established by the 
first Joseph Pulitzer, with a blackout of freedom 
in so many parts of the world today, we should 
always honor those great American editors, pub- 
lishers, writers, printers, who made freedom of 
the press possible for us. From the German, 
Gutenberg, to Pulitzer, we have a progressive 
story of more than five centuries in the art of 
printing. The Newspaper Guild states it thus: 
‘*‘Freedom of the press is a right of the readers of 
news and a responsibility upon the producers 
of news; and is not a privilege for the owners 
of news channels to exploit.’’ Our Bill of Rights 
protects the critics of the press by guaranteeing 
free speech. The struggle for an independent 
press never ceases, year in and year out. Vigilance 
is still the price of liberty. 


13. When was the first penny newspaper 
printed in the United States? 

14. What was it called? 

15. How did the Civil War affect newspapers? 

16. Who published the Liberator? 

17. What was the second big newspaper in 
New York? 

18. When was it published and what was it 
like? 

19. Who published the New York Herald? 

20. What is the price of liberty? 


B. DATES AND EVENTS 
Draw a line from the date to the event. 
1476 Printing of first penny newspaper 
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1622 Bradford’s Almanac published 
1451 Gutenberg’s printing press invented 


1685 Caxton brought printing press’ to 


London 


1776 First newspaper published in England 
1883 Pulitzer Prize given to William Allen 


White 


1922 Publication of Common Sense 
1833 Publication of the New York World 


C. THINKING OUT LOUD 


1. 


What do we mean by “‘words began to take 
wing?”’ 


- How do you suppose the early newspapers 


differed from those of today? 


. Can you give any facts about William Brad- 


ford? If not, will you please look him up 


in an encyclopedia. 


- Did you know that Benjamin Franklin 


was a printer? What other facts can you 


give us about him? 


- Do you think newspapers should criticize 


the President or Congress? 
Can you name any nations whose people 
or whose newspapers would not dare to 


criticize their leaders? 


. Can any one tell us whether the following 


newspapers in New York City still exist — 
The New York Sun, The New York World, 
the New York Journal? 


. How can citizens today help to keep the 


press free? 


D. READING A NEWSPAPER 


1. 


ho 


10. 


In what part of the daily newspaper do you 
find its name, its date? 

What do the headlines in a newspaper 
stand for? 


What are the sub-headlines? 


. Where do you find the advertisements in 


the newspaper? 
What is an editorial? For what purpose do 
you think they are written? 


What does the Sport Page tell us? 


. What part of the newspaper helps us in 


turning on our radio or television? 


. What part of the paper helps us in investing 


our money? 
What part of the paper keeps us in touch 
with weather conditions? 


What part of the newspaper is most in- 
teresting to children? 


11. What part is most interesting to men; 
to women? 


12. Can you name 5 different types of items 

reported in a newspaper? 

13. Is there any part of the paper that will 
help you in deciding which church to at- 
tend? 

14, Is there any part that will help you in de- 
ciding on a movie or a theater? 

15. What do we mean by social news? 

16. What are the duties of a newsboy? 


17. Can you name two newspapers in your 
vicinity? 


E. DOING THINGS 

1. Would you like to make a class newspaper? 
Could you choose reporters to bring in in- 
interesting items on new pupils, jokes in 
the classroom, poems by children, funny 
sayings, new books on our library table, 
class funnies, pictures for our newspaper? 
Perhaps, you would like to choose a com- 
mittee to be in charge of each of these 
items. Children who draw well would be 
more efficient for the drawing of the pic- 
tures. The children who write poems easily 
would be better in charge of the Poetry 
Section of the newspaper, etc. 

2. Would you like to select a group of chil- 
dren responsible for making reports on the 
following topics: 

a. The Printing of the first newspaper in 
the U.S. 

b. An early newspaper — What was it like? 
Can you find one and bring it to class? 

ec. Could you bring into class the part of 
the Constitution that gives us the Fifth 
Amendment? Could someone read the 
amendment to the class? 

d. What news commentator do you like to 
hear on television or radio? What type 
of news does each report? 

e. What are your favorite newspaper fun- 
nies? Can you bring them into class for 
the other children to enjoy? 

f. Do you know the meaning of the follow- 
ing — news reporter, publisher of news- 
paper, editor of the paper? 

g. What are newspaper cartoons? Who is 
one of our most famous cartoons? Do 
you like his pictures? Why? 
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Poems for Primary 
Social Studies Units 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


The Home 

“The Shiny Little House” by Nancy M. Hayes 

“Animal Crackers” by Christopher Morley 

“Softly, Drowsily’’ by Walter De La Mare 
— all from SUNG UNDER THE SILVER UM- 
BRELLA, published by the Macmillan Co., New York 

“Song for a Little House” and “Sm«i!s” by Chris- 
topher Morely 

“Mother” by Rose Fyleman 

“The Woodpecker” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
— from MY POETRY BOOK by Huffard, Carlisle, 
Ferris 

“Houses” by Rachel Field, from TAXIS AND 
TOADSTOOLS 

“The Cupboard” by Walter De La Mare, from 
PEACOCK PIE, published by Henry Holt and Co. 

“Tidying Up” by John Drinkwater, from ALL 
ABOUT ME, published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“Cradle Song” by A. A. Milne from NOW WE ARE 
SIX, published by E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 

“Baby Stands” by Eleanor Farjeon, from JOAN’S 
DOOR, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

“IT WAS,” from HERE, THERE, AND EVERY- 
WHERE, and “Flies” from EVERYTHING AND 
ANYTHING, both by Dorothy Aldis. 


Mix A Pancake 
Mix a pancake, ) 
Stir a pancake, 
Pop it in the pan; 
Fry the pancake, 
Toss the pancake, — 
Catch it if you can. 
— Christina Rossetti 
Pets 
“The Rabbit” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
‘“Jippy and Jimmy” by Laura E. Richards 
— both from MY POETRY BOOK 
“The Canary” by Rose Fyleman, from FAIRY 
FLUTE, published by George H. Doran Co., New York 
“T Like Little Pussy” by Jane Taylor 
“The Little Kittens” by Eliza L. Follen 
— both from THE GOLDEN FLUTE, published by 
The John Day Co., New York 
“The Hairy Dog” by Herbert Asquith 
“Whisky Frisky,” Author unknown 
“The Mouse” by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
— all from SUNG UNDER THE SILVER UM- 
BRELLA 
“A Dog” by Aileen Fisher 
“My Airedale Dog” by W. L. Mason 
“My Dog” by Marchette Chute 
“My Pets” by Sarah Harrington 
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I Had A Little Doggy 
I had a little Doggy that used to sit and beg; 
But Doggy tumbled down the stairs and broke his 
little leg. 
Oh! Doggy, I will nurse you, and try to make you well, 
And you shall have a collar with a little silver bell. 


Ah! Doggy, don’t you think that you should very 
faithful be, 

For having such a loving friend to comfort you as me? 

And when your leg is better, and you can run and play, 

We'll have a scamper in the fields and see them making 
hay. — Author Unknown 


The Garden 


“Baby Seed Song” by E. Nesbit 

“A Friend in the Garden” by Juliana Ewing 

“Little Snail” by Hilda Conkling 

“The Gardener” by Robert Louis Stevenson 
— all fom MY POETRY BOOK 


“The Grasshopper” and “The Little Turtle” by 
Vachel Lindsay 

“The Worm” and ‘Firefly’ by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts 

“The Little Elf-man” by John K. Bangs 

“Vegetables” by Rachel Field 
— all from THE GOLDEN FLUTE 


“Fairies” by Rose Fyleman, from FAIRIES AND 
CHIMNEYS 

“In the Heart of a Seed”’ by Kate Louise Brown 

“Garden Song” by Arthur Guiterman 

“Brown and Furry” by Christina Rossetti 

The Farm 

“In the Barnyard” by Dorothy Aldis 

“Hills” by Annette Wynne 

“Chicken” by Walter De La Mare 

“City Streets and Country Roads” by Eleanor 
Farjeon 
— all from POEMS OF TODAY compiled by Annie 
E. Moore 

“The Hayloft’” by Robert Louis Stevenson, from 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 

“The Farmer” by Robert Livingston, from WHAT 
DADDIES DO? published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
New York 

“Farm Life’ by Ruth E. 
GOLDEN FLUTE 

“The Farm” and “Days On the Farm” by Tippett, 
from | SPEND THE SUMMER, published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York 


Stanton, from THE 
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‘Familiar Friends’ by James S. Tippett 

“The Hens” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 

“Mrs. Peck-Pigeon” by Eleanor Farjeon 

“The Pasture” by Robert Frost 

“Colts,” Japanese Hokku 

“Minnie, Mattie, and May” by Christina Rossetti 

“The Cornfield” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
— all fom SUNG UNDER THE SILVER UM- 
BRELLA 

Milk 

“Milking Time” by Elizabeth Madox Roberts 

“The Milkman” by S. O’Sullivan 

“The Milk-Cart Pony” by Eleanor Farjeon 
—all from SUNG UNDER THE SILVER UM- 
BRELLA 

“Milking Time’ by Christina Rossetti 

“The Cow” by Ann Taylor 
— both from MY POETRY BOOK 

“THE MILK TRUCK” by Marjory Hardwick, 
from ON THE ROAD 

“The Milk Jug” by Oliver Herford, from RING- 
A-ROUND 

The Store 

“Counters” by Elizabeth Coatsworth 

“General Store”” by Rachel Field 

“Choosing Shoes” by Ffrida Wolfe 

“Fun in a Garret” by Emma C. Dowd 
— all froom SUNG UNDER THE SILVER UM- 
BRELLA 

“The Toy Shop,” “The Animal Store,” and ‘The 
Florist Shop” by Rachel Field, from TAXIS AND 
TOADSTOOLS 


“People Buy a Lot of Things” by Annette Wynne, 
from FOR DAYS AND DAYS 


“Shop Windows” by Rose Fyleman, from GAY 

GO UP 
Transportation 

*“Stop-Go” by Dorothy Baruch 

“Trains” by James 8. Tippett 

“Engine,” “The Elevated Train” and 
Boats” by Tippett 

“Where Go The Boats?” and “Foreign Lands” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


— all fom SUNG UNDER THE SILVER UM- 
BRELLA 


“Motor Cars” and “Boats” by Rowena Bennett 

“Fairy Aeroplanes” by Anne Payne 

“The Airplane” and “Cars Go Fast’? by Annette 
Wynne, from THE GOLDEN FLUTE 

“Taxi! Taxi!” “The Limousine,” and “Delivery 
Truck” by Marjory Hardwick, from ON THE ROAD, 
published by Grossett and Dunlap 

“My Taxicab,” “The Green Bus,” ‘Underground 
Rumbling,” “The First Zeppelin,” “Freight Boats,” 
“Trucks,” “Our Automobile” and ‘My Airplane”’ 
by James S. Tippett, from I GO A-TRAVELING, 
published by Harper and Brothers 

“Travel” by Edna St. V. Millay, from MY POETRY 
BOOK 

“The Dirigible’” by R. Bergengren, from POEMS 
OF TODAY 


“Ferry- 


Vacation Rhyme 


ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


When the sky is all aglow, 

On a picnic we will .... 
Sandwiches galore we'll take, 
Bags of fruit, a frosted 

And, as in every song and ballad, 


We will have potato 


And at the picnic ground we'll see, 

The smoothest grass, the shadiest ...... ' 
We'll think it’s perfect then until 

We find we’re near a big ant .... 

And ants by sixes and by dozens 

Nieces, nephews, uncles, 

Come in singles and in bunches 

To try to help us eat our 


But we get to the good things first, 
Eat until we think we'll 

Then when the sun starts getting low, 
We're glad we came, we're glad to 


Answers: go, cake, salad, tree, hill, cousins, 
lunches, burst, go. 
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CHARACTERS 
Roy Betty 
Jingles, the run-away 
(The scene is that of a fair or 
carnival, with a ferris wheel, 
pennants, and balloons in back- 
ground. The music from a merry 
go round seems to come from 
Right. Late popular song ‘‘OH”’ 
would answer the purpose. Roy 
and Betty come on from Right.) 


Roy (looking back over shoulder): 
That merry go round is the fastest I 
ever rode. 

Betty: I love the way the horses go 
up and down while they go round 
and round. 

Roy: The horse I always ride, 
Brownie, goes the highest. 

Betly: My horse, Jingles, is going 
to quit. 

Roy (laughing): Betty, you are a 
funny little sister, always making 
things up. 

Betty: I didn’t make this up about 
Jingles. He told me. 

Roy: Now how could a merry go 
round horse talk? 

Betiy: Well, he did just the same. 
He said he wasn’t going to work for 
the merry go round any longer. 

Roy (laughing harder): That’s a 
good joke. 

Betty: Please don’t laugh. You 
have to believe me. 

Roy: Why do I? 


Betty (looking off Right): Because 
here he comes now. 

Roy (staring Right): It really is — 
the merry go round horse! 
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Merry Go Round Run-Away 


ELEANOR G. MAXWELL 


Betty: Of course. (as Jingles ar- 
rives) It’s Jingles. 

Jingles: Yes, it’s me. Well, Betty, 
I did it. I walked out on my job. 

Betty: I was just telling Roy. 
Until you arrived he wouldn’t be- 
lieve me. 

Roy: Hello, Jingles, I can hardly 
believe that you’re real. 

. Jingles: You can’t? Well, I seem 
like the realest thing in the world 
to me. I guess you do, too — to you? 

Roy (slowly and with surprise): 
Why yes, but I am really very real. 

Jingles: So am I. That’s just the 
trouble. They treat me as though I 
had no feelings. 

Betty (indignantly): Who are they? 

Jingles (vaguely): Well, — the 
Merry Go Round Company, and the 
man who runs the merry go round, 
and even the children. 

Betty: Even the children! Are they 
too heavy for you? 

Jingles: My good hay and oats, 
no! I don’t even mind the biggest 
and fattest ones. What hurts is 
when boys and girls kick me. One 
boy even cut his initials in my side. 
With a pen knife! That hurt. And I 
must carry those scars with me 
forever. 

Roy: Vil bet those children never 
stop to think that they’re hurting 
you. 

Jingles: Well, I have feelings — 

Betly (soothingly): Of course you 
do. What about the Merry 
Round Company and the man? 

Jingles: They make me go round 
and round and round, and I never 


Go 


get anywhere at all. I’m always 
right back in the same place. 

(Betty and Roy laugh.) 

Roy: That’s very funny. 

Betty: I never thought of that. 
You do go an awful lot without 
getting anywhere. 

Jingles (injured): It isn’t funny for 
me. Don’t you think I could be a 
milk man’s or a fruit man’s horse? 

Betty (doubtfully): Most of them 
have trucks now. 

Roy: Even if you could, you 
wouldn’t get anywhere. You’d have 
to pull a heavy wagon around every 
day. And then every night you’d 
be right back in the same stable. 

Betty: Yes. Round and round, and 
never get anywhere. 

Jingles (slowly): I never thought, 
— that heavy wagon would be 
awful. 

Roy: Besides, you wouldn’t have 
the gay music to prance to. 


Jingles: I love the music. But if I 
went in a circus I could prance and 
dance to music. 

Betty: You have to do stunts in a 
circus. 


Jingles: I used to be able to do 
stunts. (He tries to roll over and 
stand on his head) Whoops! (Tries 
again). Oh, my hay and oats! 

Betly (doubtfully): Those tricks 
aren't quite good enough for the 
circus, I’m afraid. What do you 
think, Roy? 

Roy (trying not to laugh): Not 
quite! 

(Sound of crying off Right.) 

Betty: What’s that? 
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Roy: Why, look! All those children 
feel so bad. They want to ride the 
merry go round. But it can’t go 
without Jingles. 

Jingles: Do they really need me? 

Betty: Yes. The merry go round’s 
broken down without you. 

Jingles: Do you know, I think the 
merry go round is the best place for 
me after all. I’m galloping back. 
Come ride, Roy and Betty. Good- 
bye! (He goes Right). 


Children (calling after him): Good- 
bye, Jingles! 

(In an instant the merry go round 
music starts again.) 


Betty: See, I didn’t make it up. 

Roy (as music continues, rather 
dazedly): You didn’t? Look at that 
merry go round go! Let’s have an- 
other ride. (They run off toward 


music. ) 
CURTAIN 


The Land of No Rules 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


PROLOGUE 
Characters: 
Betty Sandra 
Tommy Billy 


Scene: (In one of the Class- 
rooms. As the scene opens, Betty 
is speaking.) 


Betty: My, but it will seem good 
not to have school for a change. 
We can do what we want now. 

Tommy: That’s what you think. 
Rules and more rules will always 
be with us. I’m going to camp and 
it’s just crammed with safety rules, 
health rules, good camper’s rules 
and all that. 

Sandra: I’ve been thinking while 
you’ve been talking and I’ve been 
wondering what it would be like 
to be in a land where everyone 
could do exactly as he pleased 
without a single rule. 

Billy: Boy, that would be some- 
thing, wouldn’t it? When you find 
such a place, let me know, Sandy, 
and I'll be right there in the middle 
of the place. 

Betty: It sounds fine, but right 
now one of those helping rules is 
telling me I must get home to help 
my mother. Maybe some day, we'll 
find such a place as the “LAND OF 
NO RULES.” Who knows? 

(They all exit, saying, 

Let us search for the no rule land, 
As our vacation time is starting. 
Let us go out and follow the band, 
As the time has come for parting. 
END OF PROLOGUE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Same as in Prologue 
In addition: people of the 
Land of No Rules 
Careless Charlie, Careless 
Carol, Selfish Sam, Selfish Su- 


san 


Scene: In the Land of No 
Rules. (As the scene opens, 
Betty, Tommy, Sandra and 


Billy are talking. 


Betty: Whose idea was this, any- 
way, to come to this crazy land? I 
tried to cross the Main street this 
morning and CARELESS CHAR- 
LIE (I think that’s what they call 
that crazy kid) came along on his 
bicycle and banged right into me. 
I said, “Why don’t you obey traffic 
rules and look where you’re going?”’ 
and he said, .. .”’ (Just then CARE- 
LESS CHARLIE enters.) 

Careless Charlie: And I said, ““We 
don’t have rules in this land, so 
what? So I can do anything I like 
around here and there’s no one to 
stop me.” 

Tommy: Well, you are a fresh kid 
and I’m going to report you to the 
police. 

Careless Charlie: POLICE? Who 
are they? We don’t have anyone 
around here like that. 

Sandra: Do you mean you can do 
all sorts of mean, careless things 
and no one can stop you? (CARE- 
LESS CAROL enters with a tennis 
racket.) 


Careless Carol: He means just 
that. Why, I could take this racket 
right now, and hit you on the head 
until you saw stars and there isn’t 
a soul around here that could stop 
me. 

Billy: What about your mother 
and father? Couldn’t they stop you? 

Careless Carol: What would they 
want to do that for? They’re out 
having a wonderful time for them- 
selves right now. 

(SELFISH SAM and SELFISH 
SUSAN enter.) 

Betty: Doesn’t anyone ever get 
hurt around here? 

Selfish Sam: Oh sure, but who 
cares, as long as each one of us does 
just exactly as he pleases? 

Tommy: Well, I for one think 
this is a terrible place and the 
sooner I get out of here, the better. 

Selfish Susan: Ha, Ha, Well, any- 
way there’s no rule that says you 
have to stay. We happen to like 
it here, even though we are always 
getting hurt and into trouble. 

Sandra: How about your schools? 
They must be terrible without rules. 

Selfish Sam: Oh, we don’t have 
school, because, without rules there’s 
nothing to learn. Everyone for 
himself, is our motto. 

Billy: U've had enough. I’m get- 
ting back home in a hurry. Anyone 
coming with me? 

(Betty, Tommy, and Sandra join 
him and with not even so much as 
a Good-bye to the children of No 
Rule Land, they rush off.) 

End of Act I 


EPILOGUE 
Characters: 
Children of Act I. 
Scene: (At home again. As the 
scene opens, the children are 
eagerly talking together.) 


Betty: lve made up some rhymes 
which wili show any child around 
here that the best place to live is 
right here where he is protected by 
RULES, RULES, RULES. Here’s 
one of them. See how you like it. 
There are many kinds of rules, we 

know. 
Some say, STOP, others say, GO. 
We must be glad, and we’re glad 
it’s so. 
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Should we hurry or should we go 
slow? 
These rules are made for you and 
me, 
So rules are our friends, can’t 
you see? 
(Betty hands a rhyme for Tommy 
to read.) 
Tommy: 
We went to visit a land to see, 
What it was like and how it would 
be, 
Without a rule, and what to do. 
We found the answer, you can 
bet, 
Most unruly gang you’ve ever met. 
Sandra: (with her rhyme, which 
Betty handed to her.) 
I am glad I live just where I do. 
I really don’t mind a rule or two. 


Manners Are Fun 


The police, the teachers, parents 
and all, 

Are always ready to be on call. 

Whenever we need them, they’re 
right there, 

To give us each their loving care. 

Billy: (with all of the others 

standing around him, says) 

We went to that land, we're glad 
we're back. 

They’re a sorry bunch, alas, alack. 

There must be rules in this world 
today, 


Rules that all peoples must obey, 


As we start our vacation happy and 
gay, 

BE GLAD WE LIVE IN THE 
U.S.A. 


The End 


A Short Play for Small People 
KARIN ASBRAND 


Characters: 
Miss Manners 


Miss Please 
Mr. Pardon Mee 
Goody Morrow 


Howdy Doody 
Thankful 


Goody Nite 


Ann, Dan, Nar three little 
children 
Costumes: 
Miss Manners wears a long 


gown, long gloves, and a pretty 
flower-trimmed hat. Howdy 
Doody wears Howdy Doody cos- 
tume, like an elf. Miss Please 
wears a Bopeep story book cos- 
tume. Thankful, Goody Morrow 
and Goody Nite all wear Pilgrim 
costumes. Ann and Nan wear 
school dress and Dan _ wears 
slacks and sport shirt. Mr. Par- 
don Mee wears white trousers 
and white shirt and straw hat, 
or may wear slacks and colored 
shirt and felt hat. 

As the curtain rises the only 


scenery is a wall painted on wall 
board. Green branches showing 
over the top make a pretty 
garden effect, and a few artifi- 
cial flowers interspersed among 
the branches. The three children 
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-~—Ann, Nan, and Dan are in fore- 
ground of stage. 

Nan (Holds onto her foot with a 
grimace of pain) 

Ouch, Dan! you stepped upon my 
foot. 

How clumsy can you be? 

And you should really say, 

“I’m sorry, Nan” to me. 

Dan (with a gesture of disdain) 
You’re only my sister! Pooh to you! 
You just were in my way. 

I'll never *pologize to you 
Today or any day. 

Ann (Slaps him) 

You are a mean and horrid boy. 

You’re made of scissors and snails. 
You’re not even as nice as little 

Dog Tray 

"Cause you’re made of puppy 

dog’s tails. 

Enter R, Miss Manners, curtsies 
to children and then to audience. 

Miss Manners 
Now now? What’s all the argument? 
I had to come and see 
What all the fussing was about. 
Explain it, please, to me. 

Dan: 

Now who are you? 


Nan: 


We don’t know you. 

Ann: 

I don’t know you, although you look 

Like someone from a story book. 
Miss Manners: 

I am Miss Manners, every day 

I try to show you all the way 

To be polite to everyone 

Because good manners can be fun, 

(Claps hands twice) 

I'll call my helpers, one by one. 

They travel ‘round from sun to sun. 

First Howdy Doody, whom you 
know, 

Whose manners can 
show. 

Howdy Doody (peeks over wall) 
‘Howdy doody!” I always say 
To everyone who comes my way. 
And so I think it’s up to you 
To always say “How do you do?” 


be half the 


Why don’t you try to practice now, 
(Leans elbows on wall) 
With a nice curtsy or a bow? 
See how much fun manners can be 

By being polite to little me. 


Nar, (curtsies deeply to Howdy 
Doody) 
You're my favorite star! I really like 
you 
So I will say “How do you do?” 
Howdy Doody (stands up straight 
and bows low to her, almost hitting 
his head on the wall) 
That’s how easy it is to do it. 
You can see that there’s nothing to 
it. 
Miss Please hurries out on stage L. 
Miss Please: 
I am Miss Please. (She curtsies) If 
you listen well 
To the things I have come to tell 
You will become so nice and polite 
That every day will go just right. 


Always say ‘‘Please”” when you want 
something, 

If you want someone to do anything. 

Never wheedle and never tease, 

Just ask for it with “pretty please.” 


Ann (with a curtsy) 
I like you, Miss Please, and I’ll try 
to remember 
From January through December 
To mind my manners, and say 
““please,”’ 
To never wheedle and never tease. 


Enter Thankful R. 
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Thankful: 
My name is Thankful; (Curtsies) 
you know me. 
I’m always thankful as I can be 
For favors big, for favors small, 
For favors I don’t get at all. 


{ always remember every day 

To say “Thanks” for things that 
come my way. 

I’m always thankful as I can be 

For everything anyone does for me. 


In the morning I thank God for 
being here, 
And then I thank my mother dear. 
I thank my neighbors and friends 
and you. 
It’s such a little thing to do. 
Dan (bows low to her) 
Say, when all is said and done 
I do think manners can be fun. 
I never thought of it just that way 
But we can try it out today. 
Enter L. Mr. Pardon Mee. 
Mr. Pardon Mee (bows low) 
My name is Mr. Pardon Mee, 


It’s necessary, as you'll agree, 

To say “Excuse me”’ to be polite, 

And a “Pardon me” often makes 
things right. 

Dan (turns to Nan, with a bow) 
Pardon me, Nan, for now I know, 
I hurt you when I stepped on your 

toe. 

Nan (curtsies to him) 

Oh, that’s all right. I'll pardon you. 
It’s something you didn’t mean to 
do. 

Enter Goody Morrow and Goody 
Nite, L, holding hands. 

Goody Morrow: 

We are the twins, so cheery and 
bright, 

Goody Morrow and Goody Nite. 

What we stand for we’ll tell to you 

For we are Miss Manners’ helpers, 
too. 

Goody Nite: 

When you get up “Good morrow,” 
you say, 
“Hope you will have a very nice 
day.”’ 


Hans Saves Holland 


ELEANOR G. 


Characters: 

Hans, Father of Hans, Peter — 
boys in Dutch costume — Two 
men from town 

Setting: The two boys are on 
the road that runs between the 
dike and the tulip field. The dike 
is in background, or at side. 
The tulips are in foreground. 
Far across the field a windmill 
may be seen. 

Hans: Look, 
tulips beautiful? 

Peter: Our country has the finest 
tulips in the world. 

Hans: Yes, my father told me 
Holland sells tulip bulbs all over 
the earth. 

Peter: Holland’s a 
country, Hans. 

Hans: Except for one thing. Our 
country’s very low. See these high 
walls? 

Peter: 1 know. They’re the dikes. 
They hold back the sea. 

Hans: Yes, our lands are called 


Peter, aren’t the 


wonderful 
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the Lowlands because they’re below 
the level of the sea. 

Peter: If the water could beat 
over the walls it would sweep all 
these tulips away! 

Hans: Not just the tulips. But all 
of Holland, all the people, even 
our fathers and mothers! 

Peter: Whew! Did you ever won- 
der what you'd do if you’d see a 
hole in one of those great walls? 

Hans: 1 guess every Dutch boy 
has thought about that. I’m not 
certain what I’d do. 

Peter: Best thing would be to 
run for help. 

Hans: It might be too late by 
that time. They say a small hole 
can grow huge in a few minutes. 
The sea rushes through and crum- 
bles away all the stones before help 
arrives. 

Peter: Just look, Hans, we let 
the cows get far ahead of ‘us. 

Hans: They’ll go on safely home 
from here. I think I’ll stay and pick 


And when the sun sets you say, 
“Good night, 

Sweet dreams to all; may you all | 
sleep tight.” 

The little people all join hands | 
and make a circle around the chil- | 
dren, singing to the tune of ‘‘Farmer 
in the Dell,” dancing around the 
children: 


Manners can be fun! Manners can 
be fun! 

Heigh-o the merrio! Manners can be 
fun! 


Fun for everyone! Fun for everyone! 
Heigh-o the merrio! Manners can be 
fun. 


(They join hands with the three 
children, and go around stage in 
single line, still singing as they go 
off stage. 

When all is said and done! When all 
is said and done! 
Heigh-o the merrio! Manners sure 
are fun! 
THE END. 


mother a bunch of these tulips. 

Peter: The sun’s dropping down. 
It will soon be dark. 

Hans: I won't be long. 

Peter: Vil run and catch up with 
the cows then. 

(Peter runs off. Hans hums a little 
tune as he picks flowers. Nole: 
If possible a rubber tube with 
water trickling through can be in- 
serted through the wall add 
realism. ) 

Hans: What is that noise I hear? 
(Listening) Sounds like water trick- 
ling through something. (Looking 
about) Wouldn’t it be dreadful if — 
oh, it is! The sea’s coming through 
a hole in the dike! What can I do? 
(Calling) Peter! Peter! No, he’d 
never hear me now. What should 
I do to stop the water? (Calling) 
Help! Help! No use calling. Town’s 
too far for anyone to hear me, and 
already the water’s coming faster. 
Wait, Ill stick my finger in the 
place. That may help. (Joyously) 
Why, it does. My finger’s stopped 
the water from coming through. 

(Lights blink off to 
passage of time) 

(Turn lo Page 64) 
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AT THE BEACH—A SAND BOX SET-UP Violet Moore Higgins 
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le |MADAM SKUNK TAKES A WALK — Puzzle I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Find five *‘frozen’’ animals — three squirrels, a rabbit and a rat. Also find eight hidden animals, — two mice, a fox, 
a raccoon, a young stag, a dog, a weasel, and a chipmunk. 
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BOUNCER BECOMES A PRISONER 


Bouncer 
was easily \\ 
scared but he 
soon learned 
to take food » Fig 
froin Tom's rae 
hand. 


Every evening a 
little kangaroo 
rat found grain 
on Tom Martin's 
cabin porch. 


4. 

One day when 

Tom was busy; 
Bouncer crept in- 
to the cabin. The 


But Bouncer soon ~~ 
found another 
chance to get ine 


to the feed-box. 


4nd whils he was 


the feed- 
pox all 
night. 


I. Dyer Kuenstler 


3- Bouncer s 
the grain into his 
cheek pouches, then - 
off he went to un 
load the food in 
his underground 
storeroon. 


"Don't get 
in there again," 
Tom said sternly. 
“I almost made 
you a prisoner." 
Then he shooed 
Bouncer out of the 


The 

Meg 

but 

pe ate 

When Tom 
opened it, out 
jumped a scared 

little kangaroo 

rat. He never got 
into the feed=-box 

The 

polic 

and 

the 
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MOPPETS, 
AND 
Helen Strimple 


The sign by the Park Swan pool says, ““No swimming.” Peg watches the swan swimming on the pool and thinks 
Meg’s Mother also told her not to go in the water, it must be fun. But she knows she must not go in the 
but Meg takes off her shoes and steps into the cool water, so she stays out of it. 

pond. 


@ 


( 


The water is deep and cold. Meg cries out anda nearby Peg sits by her Brother enjoying the sandwiches and 
policeman pulls her out. Meg’s Mother takes her home fruit Mother packed for their picnic lunch in the 
and puts her to bed. She misses the picnic lunch in Park. 

the Park. 
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Hot Soup for the Picnic 


Ir WAS hot weather, and the 
day of the Animaltown June picnic. 
Mrs. Goose was to bring some lem- 
onade. She was squeezing lemons 
into a large strainer, and the juice 
ran through into a kettle of water. 
Mrs. Goose stirred the lemonade, 
and sweetened it. “Just delicious!” 
she said, singing, because she felt 
so happy. Then she saw some seeds 
floating in the lemonade. 

better strain them out,” 
she said. She picked up the kettle, 
still singing, and just poured. 

Just poured; that’s what she did! 
And of course the lemonade all 
spilled through the strainer on to 
the table, and splashed down on the 
floor. It made a big puddle there. 

Mrs. Goose stopped singing. 
how did that happen?” she 
thought. unfortunate. What 
a lot of waste and wetness! What 
shall I do? I’m due at the picnic, 
and it’s late now.” 

She waggled her tail and twiddled 
her wings, wondering. Then her 
eye fell upon a kettle of soup on 
the stove. She had made a lot of 
soup that morning, to heat up a 
bit at a time, for her lunches. 

“I'll just get this piping hot 
again and take it to the picnic 
instead of the lemonade,” decided 
Mrs. Goose. She completely forgot 
that it was such a hot day, because 
she was so upset about spilling the 
lemonade. 

The soup was soon steaming, and 
she started away with it, toward 
the Wild Woods. She hurried as 
fast as she could. With the hurry- 
ing, and the steam coming up from 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


She poured it into the strainer 


the kettle, Mrs. Goose felt as hot 
as a baked potato when she arrived. 

“Oh, there you are,” called Black 
Cat. ““‘We were wondering where 
our nice cool lemonade was.”’ 

“But what have you got?” asked 
Mr. Gobbler, as they saw the steam 
rising from the kettle. 

“Hot soup,” smiled Mrs. Goose. 
enough for all.”’ 

‘But you were to bring cold lem- 
onade,”’ reminded Old Lady Owl. 

“To be sure I was,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “But I had a little, well, a 
happening, with the lemonade, so 
I brought this instead.” 

“Well, did you’ hear that?” 
gruffed Mr. Goat. “Hot soup, in- 
stead of cool lemonade, this baking 
day! Something boiling, when we 
are boiling already.” 

Mrs. Hen was fanning herself 


with a big leaf. Mrs. Squirrel was 
fanning herself with a real fan. Mrs. 
Sheep was wishing she wasn’t so 
wooly; wool was so hot! Mr. Pig 
had stretched his hammock over 
the brook, between two trees. He 
said he was so warm that he needed 
to rest, before he ate. He seemed 
even hotter than hungry, and that 
was remarkable, for greedy Mr. Pig! 

He was half asleep, when he 
heard the fuss and commotion over 
Mrs. Goose and the soup. He kicked 
he gave a big flop, to turn over, and 
he turned right out of the hammock 
and into the brook! 

“Oh, yow, yow, yow, 
as she fell. “Save me!” 

He splashed into the water and 
disappeared. 

“There, he’s done mewed 
Black Cat. “I just knew he’d fall] 
in.” 

“And he’s sunk,” cried Mrs.? 
Squirrel. ‘‘He’s probably hit his} 
head on a stone, and will drown.” 

Now of all the animals at the 
picnic, Three-Ducks were the only 
ones who really liked the water. 
And they were too little to rescuef 
fat, heavy Mr. Pig. 

It was Mr. Goat who did it. He 
dived in, tucked his horns under the} 
big fellow’s belt, and dragged him 
out. 

When he came out of the cold 
Mr. 
shivering. 

“T’m chilled through! I think I’m 


going to faint!” he shouted, 


he called, 


water, Pig was shaking and 


in a 
strong voice. 


Old Lady Owl told 
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him. “You just had a tumble, and a 
quick bath, that’s all.” 

‘*An ice bath,” grunted Mr. Pig. 
“I feel sick. I won’t be able to eat 
my lunch. I’m shaking so. I can’t 
control my jav.3.”’ 

“You'll be able to eat, all right,” 
said Old Lady Owl. “And have 
some hot soup to begin with. Here.”’ 
And she poured some of it into Mr. 


Pig’s snouty mouth, right then 
and there. 
He sat up then, and wanted 


more. “‘Why, it is delicious!’ he 
said. ““Wonderful. Where did this 
good stuff come from)” 

“Mrs. Goose brought it,” 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

‘“Mrs. Goose?” Mr. Pig seemed 
surprised. “Well, it is simply the 
best soup that ever was.” He 
stopped shivering and shaking, and 
looked around. 

“What’s in the soup, anyway?” 
asked Black Cat. 

Mrs. Goose smiled happily. “‘Oh, 
just some onions and potatoes and 
tomatoes, and carrots, and a speck 
of salt and pepper — and this-and- 
that — that’s all —” she said. 

‘“‘No indeed,” grunted Mr. Pig. 
“There must be something more 
than that. Why, this soup is mar- 
vellous!” 

He looked so all right and de- 
lighted by this time that the other 
animals thought they must try the 
soup, too. 

So they served it 


said 


around, in 
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**Hot soup,”? smiled Mrs. Goose. ‘‘Enough for all.”’ 


cups, and found it very good indeed. 
It had cooled a bit, and they were 
all very hungry, anyway. Besides 
that, shivery Mr. Pig had praised 
the soup so much that they found 
it very easy to like it. Yes, there 
seemed to be something very special 
about it. 

“Now you sit in the sun and dry 
off,” Old Lady Owl told Mr. Pig, 
“and we'll bring you the sandwiches 
and other things.” 

Then they ate, and talked. Mr. 
Pig got dry, and they were all 
happy. 

“But aren’t you going to tell us 
about this — “‘happening’’ — to the 
lemonade?”’ asked Mrs. Hen. ““Come 
now, Mrs. Goose, do. We’d all like to 
hear.” 


“Oh, yow, yow, yow,”’ he called, as he fell. ““Save me!”’ 


“Well, it is very easy to explain,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I poured it 
through a strainer, right on to the 
table. So of course, naturally, with 
nothing to catch it, it spilled on 
the floor. So I couldn’t bring it to 
the picnic, now could 1)” 

“You certainly couldn't,” snapped 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Anyone see 
that.” 

“But it was very bright of me to 
think of bringing the soup instead,” 
went on Mrs. Goose, “‘now wasn’t 
it?” 

No one said anything to that. 

“Tll bring some more, for our 
picnic next year,” she offered, hap- 
pily. 

“You'd better wait, to plan that,” 
Old Lady Owl told her, quickly. 
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Then Mr. Pig said, “I’m not go- 
ing to sit here. I’m going to climb 
back into my hammock and take 
another little rest. I need it, after 
all this excitement.” 

“Ail right,” said Black Cat. 
“But be sure you don’t flop over 
again, like a pancake. You know 
what will happen if you do.” 

“Oh, I'll be all right,” grunted 
Mr. Pig. “‘I couldn’t do that again.”’ 

Then Arabelle and Clarabelle 
suggested some games. “Let’s have 
a race,” they said. 

“That’s all right for you little, 
young animals,” said Mrs. Sheep. 
“It’s too warm for the rest of us.” 

So the animal children lined up; 
they said they would race to the 
old oak tree and back. Mrs. Sheep 
offered one of her big sugar dough- 
nuts, for the prize. She had made 
the doughnuts, and they were de- 
licious. 

With happy little shrieks the 
children ran. Arabelle won; she 
was ahead of the others by a short 
neck. 


“Throw me the doughnut!” she 


called to Mrs. Sheep. “I'll catch 
it around my bill. Watch.” 


“All right,’ said Mrs. Sheep, 


sleepily. 


Now Mrs. Sheep was perhaps the 


warmest one at the picnic, because 
of her wool. She felt a little sluggish 
and slow, because of this, and when 
she threw the doughnut she did 
not watch what she was doing. 
Instead of going to Arabelle, it 
flew toward the hammock, and hit 
the sleeping Mr. Pig on the nose. 


He kicked, he flopped; he did it 


all over again. He fell into the 
brook! 


The animals rushed toward him. 


Mr. Goat had to be a rescuer, again. 


But this time Mr. Pig rose furi- 


ously to his feet, as soon as he was 
dragged out. ““Who did that?” he 
shouted. 


“Who threw a stone at 


me)?” 


“It was nol a stone,” said Mrs. 


Sheep. “It was one of my good 
sugar doughnuts!” 


Tommy's Brother 


Takes a Nature Walk 


YVONNE ALIMANN 


ve | WISH we could go. for a 
walk today. It smells so nice out- 
side and is so pretty,” said Jimmy 
to Miss Brown. 

“We'll talk about it after every- 
one gets on the rug. I think it would 
be a nice thing to do, too,” said 
Miss Brown. 

After the children were on the 
rug, Jimmy said to-them, “I asked 
Miss Brown if we could go on a 
walk and she said it was up to you. 
How many would like to go?” 

Hands were raised very quickly. 

‘*‘Looks like we can take a walk, 
Miss Brown,” said Jimmy. “‘What 
kind of a walk is it going to be?” 

“What kind would the class like 
to have?” 

‘“‘Let’s make it a nature walk. I 
like to look for birds,”’ said Betty. 


“T like to look at the trees. The 
last walk we took to see if the buds 
on the trees would soon turn into 
leaves I thought was lots of fun. 
I’ve been watching the trees ever 
since. I think one of these days all 
the leaves will be on the trees,” 
said Phyliss. 

“I think so too, Phyliss,” 
Miss Brown. 

“TI like to see what flowers are in 
bloom. The tulips are all gone now 
at our house,” said Bill. 

“T just like to look how green 
the grass has turned. I think it 
looks so pretty,” said Joe. 

“IT can see where you do like 
nature walks. I like them too. When 
I was about your size, I wish some- 
one would have pointed out the 
beauties of nature to me. I didn’t 


said 


shaking this time,” 
Lady Owl. “How does that hap- 
pen?” 


get 
always remember the hot soup Mrs. 


really see them until 
eighth 
lessons from a man who pointed 
out the beauties of nature. He also 
showed us the shadows which [ 
never had noticed before. Shadows 
are just another way that God en- 


“It was my prize,” added Ara- 


belle. 


“We told you to be careful,”’ said 


Black Cat, “but you fell out, in 
spite of it.” 


“But you are not shivering and 


noticed Old 


“Oh, I’m getting used to it now, 


I suppose,” said Mr. Pig. “‘I’ll sit 
in the sun and dry off again. If 
only I had some of that good, good 
soup to help me, that marvelous 
soup, that best-in-the-world soup—”’ 


“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 


who was a little put out by all this 
praise. “It was just Mrs. Goose’s 
same kind of old vegetable soup 
she always makes for her lunches.” 


“No,” said Old Lady Owl, “that 


soup was very, very special.” 


“Why?” they asked. 
“Because we'll never, never for- 
told “We'll 


she them. 


Goose brought to the picnic.” 


I reached 


grade. Then I took art 


hances this beautiful world of ours,” 
said Miss Brown. “Lets’ all go to 
the toilet so you won’t have to go 
on the nature walk. Then the girls 
get a boy for a partner and line up 
by the door.” 

“Can I walk with you, Miss 
Brown?” Jimmy asked his teacher. 

“Yes, you may,” said Miss Brown. 

“May I walk with you, too?” 
asked Betty. 

“Yes, you may. Jimmy and Betty, 
you go to the head of the line when 
you are ready.” 

The children hurried to get ready. 
In about ten minutes, everyone was 
lined up ready to go. 

“What do we have to remember 
when we come to a street that w 
want to cross)’ Miss Brown asked 
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the class, as she stood at the head of 
the line facing the children. 


““Let’s look here, boys and girls. 
What do you see?’’asked Miss Brown. 


“I see it, too,” said Billy. 

“There is a squirrel,” said Jimmy. 

“Jimmy just saw a_ squirrel. 
There he is right over there. What 
kind of a tree is he on? The squirrels 
usually like to stay around that 
kind of a tree for a very special 
reason,” said Miss Brown. 

“It is an oak tree. The squirrel 
likes the acorns on the tree,”’ said 
Sarah. 

“Are there acorns on 
now?” asked Miss Brown. 

‘““No,”’ said most of the class. 

“We'll have to start heading 
back to kindergarten. On the way 
back start to think about all the 
things you saw and also keep look- 
ing for other things. When we get 
back to the room if you like, you 
can draw a picture about something 
that you saw. We’ll put the pictures 
up in the room,” said Miss Brown. 

“I'd like to do that. Let’s hurry 
back,”’ said many of the children. 

we won't hurry, as we have 
plenty of time. We'll still stop and 
talk about whatever interests you,” 
said Miss Brown. 

That is just what they did. When 
they got back to the room, they got 
out the crayons and paper and sat 
down at the tables and drew pic- 
tures. The children were very proud 


of their pictures. Whenever they 


the tree 


looked at them hanging in the room, 
it reminded them of the wonderful 
nature walk they had taken. Per- 
haps you would like to take a na- 
ture walk, too. 


You are pretty as a picture 

your colors bright, 

And hovering round the dewey flowers 
You make a lovely sight. 


Lid ‘“‘We have to remember to look “IT see that someone has made a 
it | both ways to see if any cars are garden. Some things are beginning 
coming,”’ said Jimmy. to grow. I think that is lettuce com- 
nd ‘“‘We have to stand very close to ing up,” said Jimmy. 
Jid } each other so when we cross the “That’s right. These are radishes. 
ap- | street it won’t take us so long,” See how straight the rows are.” 
said Jane. The children walked on farther. 
Ww, “We have to walk quickly across Every now and then they would 
sit |} the street, but not run,” said Henry. stop and talk about something. 
If “That’s right. What do you have “We are going to cross a street. 
00d | to remember as you walk alone?” Everyone stand real close to each 
ous “You have to stay in line and other. Please cross quickly, but 
—" I not pass anyone,” said Harriet. don’t run. Can we go across the 
rel, “You have to stay with your street now?” 
this } partner,” said Betty. “No, a car is coming,”’ said many 
se’s “You have to watch where you of the children. 
oup | are walking, so you don’t step on ‘““Now we can cross,” said some 
a the person’s heels in front of you,’ other children. 
that } said Jane. The children hurried over to the 
“You have to stay together so other side. 
there is not a big space in the line,” “What kind of a tree is this?” 
for- | said Ralph. Miss Brown asked the children. 
Ve'll “TI think you all know what to “It is an elm tree. 1 remember 
do now, so let’s start on our walk. you told us it looked something like 
Mrs. 7 yy] stop from time to time to point a fan. It has leaves with lots of 
out different things. If you see little points, but they are all so 
things that are interesting to you, close together that the leaf really 
point them out to the people near looks as though it has only one 
you. If anyone is walking near me, point. It sort of is the shape of a 
ched | You can tell me and I'll stop and fan, too,” said Jimmy. 
art 4 tell the group.” right,” said Miss Brown. 
inted The children walked with a little The class walked on farther. 
-also} Spring in their steps. They just “What kind of a tree is that one 
ch [| loved to smell the fresh air. It was with the silver branches near the 
dows | just fun being outside. The chil- top of the tree?’’ asked Betty. 
d en-} dren talked about the green grass, “That is a silver maple,” said 
urs,” the birds they saw, the trees that Miss Brown. 
g0 to interested them and the flowers “Oh, there is a robin,”’ said Har- 
to go blooming around the _ houses. riet. 
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Good Morning, little humming bird 
Betty, You are beautiful to see; In 
; But you are just a toy bird 
» when 
It would seem to me. 
ready. You sip the honeysuckle Oh, tiny 
ne was And the orange trumpet vine, 
You're a busy little fellow 
ember All dressed up so fine. 
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little 
No bigger than my thumb, 

I like to watch you float about, 
I’m glad that you have come. 


humming bird, 
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the snake, then he threw back his None 

Koly head and began to laugh. aroun 

“‘Ha-ha! Ha-ha! Ha —ha — ha! every 

BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS Ha-ha!”’ were g 

6% It was such a jolly laugh that ] he rea 
Wake up Koly!” s Koly would have felt like laughing where 
Mother Koala, nudging a little y too except for the fact that he still ] just tl 
fur ball in the fork of the big felt a little cross at the bird for bird | 
tree. ‘““Wake up!” she said again. frightening him with the snake. startle 
“It’s time to get some supper.” “You nearly dropped that snake J] his bal 
The little wooly ball moved and on me,” he said, trying to make his Dov 
two bright little eyes popped open baby face look scowling and fierce. | The b 
and then shut again while Koly’s “Who are you anyway?” tall, a 
mouth opened in one big yawn. The bird turned and looked at the to 
“I’m sleepy,” he said. “I don’t Koly. long v 
want any supper now.” ‘“Ha-ha! Ha-ha! Don’t you know [| the gr 
“You will want some soon,” his me?” he asked. “I’m Jack the One 
mother urged. “Come. I see some Kookaburra. Sometimes I am called | Koala 
fine fresh leaves a little higher up.” Laughing Jack. I didn’t see you, but | tumbl 
But Koly shook his little head since nothing touched you there is } he ha 
and shut his eyes again. “I’m not no need for such a fuss.’ And with He lar 
hungry. I am still sleepy,”’ he said. another laugh he flew away. grasses 
So Mother Koala left him clinging By this time the sun was down }j cry, “‘C 
to the branch of the tree and went Koly clung to his mother’s back. and many creatures seemed to be He | 
on by herself, high in the great tree rustling around, both in the tree | movin, 
where the leaves were young and wake up and Mother Koalo would and under it. Koly was so busy J} lookin; 
tender. climb high in the trees. Here the looking for his mother that he was ] startle 
Koly was a baby koala. He was leaves were younger and tender and nearly bumped into by an opossum Jf ate wa 


fat and gray, with soft wooly fur, a made a fine dinner for hungry who was practicing swinging by his “Ge 
little black nose and bright little koalas. tail from the branch above. Koly J the WV 


eyes. He and his mother lived in Today, after Mother Koala had drew back quickly as the opossum J teeth. 
some eucalyptus or gum trees. climbed on up in the tree to find chattered loudly and gave a flying The 
When Koly was little his mother some supper Koly slept for awhile. jump that landed him on a lower ] sharp 
carried him in a little pouch or By and by he woke up and looked limb and well out of Koly’s reach. [| explai 
pocket. But when his fur grew thick around for his mother. Then he He could not see his mother, and } there, 
and soft, and his legs and claws remembered what she had said. she did not answer when he called. [hide u 
were strong, she put him on her back “I'll go and look for her,” he Poor Koly was beginning to feel | wombs 
and told him to hold on very tightly decided. “‘I believe I am beginning very lonesome as well as hungry. He 
while she climbed about the trees to be hungry after all.”’ He had never been away from his | mothe 
looking for fresh young gum leaves. So with another yawn, Koly mother before for so long a time. | time, : 
His first ride was a very exciting stretched and then began to climb the fris 
one, for each time she moved, Koly slowly higher and higher into the ter wil 
was afraid that he might fall to the _ tree. softly, 
ground many feet below. So he dug ~~ He had not gone very far when he him. 
his sharp little claws into her thick heard a sound behind him and a “Mc 
fur and tried not to look down at brown bird swooped past him, down But 
the ground so far below. and then up again. Something long from tl 
He soon felt quite at home on his and wriggling dangled from it’s long that w 
mother’s back, however, and _ beak. Koly stopped to watch. The and th 
thought it fun to be carried about bird dropped the wriggling thing his hee 
among the branches of the big trees. from high up in the air, then darted under | 
As he grew older he liked to pick down, caught it and carried it up Fina 
some of the leaves that he could again. He did it over and over again the big 
reach and chew them happily while and Koly saw that it was a snake fork ¥ 
his mother was eating her dinner. doublir 
During the daytime Koly and his under 
mother curled up among the lower the bre 
branches of a tree and looked much He 
like a ball of gray moss. But when The bird paid no attention to slept tl 
it began to grow dark they would Koly until he had killed and eaten Koly cried himself to sleep. mornir 


“Don’t drop it on me,” called 


Koly, clinging tightly to the tree. 
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None of the other koalas were 
around either. Koly wondered where 
everyone had gone. Some leaves 
were growing conveniently near and 
he reached up to draw them down 
where he could nibble them, but 
just then the shrill cry of a night 
bird behind him startled Koly. It 
startled him so much that he lost 
his balance and fell. 

Down, down, down he _ went. 
The big eucalyptus tree was very 
tall, and although Koly was not in 
the top of the tree, he still had a 
long way to go before he reached 
the ground. 

One of the things that Mother 
Koala had taught Koly was how to 
tumble without hurting himself, but 
he had never fallen so far before. 
He landed in a clump of ferns and 
grasses with a thump that made him 
ery, “Oh--o---o!” 

He landed right in front of a slow 
moving old fellow who was out 
looking for something to eat, and 
startled him out of his usual moder- 
ate walk. 


“Get out of my way!” grumbled 
the Wombat, 
teeth. 

The wombat’s teeth did look very 
sharp and Koly did not wait to 
explain how he happened to be 
there, but crept back and tried to 
hide under the ferns until the old 
wombat was out of sight. 

He could where his 
mother could have gone for so long a 


showing his white 


not guess 


time, and after he recovered from 
the fright of the fall and the encoun- 
ter with the old wombat, he called 
softly, hoping that she might hear 
him. 

“Mother! Mother! M-o-t-h-e-r!”’ 

But there was no answer except 
from the many little night creatures 
that were gliding and rustling here 
and there among the branches over 
his head and the strips of dry bark 
under the tree. 

Finally Koly crept to the foot of 
the big tree and climbed up to a low 
fork where he curled himself up, 
doubling his little legs and head 
under him and clinging tightly to 
the branch. 

He cried himself to sleep, and 
slept the rest of the night. The next 
morning he was waked by 


loud 
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screechings, and opening his eyes 
found that a flock of white cockatoos 
had perched in the tree. 

““Hello!”’ he called to a big fellow 
on the branch above him. “Have 
you seen my mother anywhere?” 

“Your mother!’ screeched the 
cockatoo. Then he looked at Koly 
thoughtfully. “I may have,” he said 
finally. 

“Oh PLEASE tell me where she 
is,” begged Koly. 

“Well, maybe it was your mother 
and maybe it wasn’t,” the white 
cockatoo said. “I did see some 
koalas over there.” And he flapped 
his wings. 

“Over where)” Koly asked. But 
the other noisy birds had flown 
away, and Koly’s acquaintance 
quickly followed them without even 
saying good by. 

“I do feel very hungry,” Koly 
said to himself. “‘I think I will look 
for some breakfast. Perhaps Mother 
will come by the time I have finished 
eating.” 

So he climbed up high in the big 
tree, and while he was eating the 
juicy leaves he looked around from 
time to time to see if he could see his 
mother coming. 


Some bright colored birds stopped 
in the tree and sang to him of the 
sunshine and the bushland. They 
sang of the white swamp lily and the 
golden wattle, but they had not 
seen his mother. 

After the birds had flown away 
Koly climbed slowly down the tree. 
Occasionally his mother had taken 
him for a short ramble on the 
ground, but she always returned 
before long to some tree where she 
felt safer. 

Koly had never gone away from 
the trees alone, but there were some 
gums not far away and he hoped 
that he might find his mother there, 
or at least someone who would help 
him find her. 

He had gone half the distance 
with his slow awkward little walk 
when he heard a strange noise in the 
distance. 

“Thud-thud! Thud-thud! Thud- 
thud!’ it sounded, closer and closer 
and louder and louder. 

“Kangaroos!” thought Koly. “I 
hope that they aren’t coming over 
here.” He raised his head and 
peeped over some ferns. 

As he watched the kangaroos came 
in sight. There was a great number 


The Kangaroos came into sight. 
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of them and they were rushing 
along as though something was 
frightening them. They brought 
their long strong tails to the ground 
with a great thud and then pushed 
themselves high into the air with 
great hops. 

“Oh dear!’ thought Koly. ‘““What 
can be frightening those kangaroos!” 

He did not know what it was but 
he did not want to wait to find out. 
Turning around he started back in 
the direction from which he had 
come. 

An old Spiny Anteater, lumbering 
along, had been startled too by the 
kangaroos pounding through the 
bush, and Koly nearly bumped into 
him. He was curled up like a ball, 
with his prickly quills sticking out 
in all directions. 

“Oh — o — 0 — Ov” 
stopping quickly. 

The Spiny Anteater uncurled him- 
self enough to look at Koly. 

“Did you scare those kangaroos? 
You don’t look big enough to 
frighten anything.” 

“Of course I didn’t scare the 
kangaroos,” said Koly. ‘“‘Something 
else did though, and it must be very 
terrible because they are going so 
fast.”’ 

“Dingoes!” said the Spiny Ant- 
eater after listening for a minute. 
“Don’t you hear them?” 

And now Koly did hear the barks 
of the dingoes sounding louder and 
nearer. 


cried Koly, 


“What shall I do?” he cried, 
wishing that he had never left the 
safe spreading branches of the great 
tree. 

“Hide!” advised the Spiny Ant- 
eater, curling up again and sticking 
out his sharp quills to protect his 
tender snout and big-clawed feet. 
“Hide, and perhaps they won’t see 
you at all.” 

Behind a clump of grass and ferns 
Koly crouched, making himself as 
small and flat as possible. The herd 
of kangaroos rushed past with great 
hops and making a_ thundering 
noise while behind them came the 
dingoes on a swift run. As they came 
nearer Koly could see how sharp 
their teeth looked and how wickedly 
their eyes shone. He trembled to 
think of what would happen if one 
should find him hidden here. 

The leader of the pack bounded 
by at a fast run. The others fol- 
lowed, some of them coming very 
close to where Koly was hiding. 
Then one of the dingoes saw the old 
Spiny Anteater and stopped to 
investigate. 

As he bounded about barking 
loudly, Koly was so terribly fright- 
ened that he shut his eyes and 
crouched closer to the ground. He 
knew that the dingo would discover 
him any second now. 

Suddenly something shook him. 
Koly began to cry. ““Koly! Koly!” 
he heard his mother’s voice. *“What 
is the matter)” 


Koly lifted his head and opened 
his eyes. He could hardly believe 
that it was his mother who was 
shaking him. 

‘“‘Where is the dingo»’’ he asked. 
Then he looked around. He was safe 
in a fork of the big gum tree while 
down below in the twilight some 
kangaroos were peacefully eating 
grass. 

“You must have been dreaming, 
little Koly,” said his mother. “You 
are safe from the dingoes up here in 
the tree, but now it is time to get 
some supper.’ And she gave him a 
little push. 

So Koly and his mother climbed 
high in the tree where the leaves 
were tender. A little breeze fluttered 
the leaves, and as it grew more 
dusky the night creatures began to 
come out from their hiding places 
and whisk and call through the 
trees. 

All the time he was eating Koly 
thought about his dream and how 
fine it was to be here with his mother 
safe and sound. After he had eaten 
all that he wished he climbed down 
to the branch where she was, and 
snuggled close beside her. 

‘““Mother,” he said. ““This is the 
finest place in the world, isn’t it)” 

“For a little koala,’ his mother 
answered, “there is no better place 
to be than the top of a big gum tree 
with his mother.” 


I like to watch the soft spring rain 
Go sliding down the window pane. 


It washes off the dust and grime 
That have been there since winter time. 


It splashes on the dirty street, 
And soon it is all clean and neat. 


A Spring Rain 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


It soaks down in the thirsty ground 
Where roots of flowers 


and grass are found. 


It wets the farmer’s thirsty field 
So it, at harvest time, will yield. 


The gentle rain which God doth give 
Makes man and all of nature live. 
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Its fun Z watch the little 


vide the . But best of 


all, they Vek the big 


Everybody is sorry when the circus 


iS Over and they must go home. 
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Filipino rice grower wants to own aff his gj 

ALLEN CHAFFEE carabao, just as every farmer in§ pil} : 

America wants to own cows and caugl 

Heo N was a young egret. it might be a long tie before horses. The carabao can wade alll) carat 
He lived in the Philippines. Heiroun could fly to the rice paddies. day through the mud, and its thick trip. 

When the baby egret first stood on Then one day he heard a squashy _ skin is usually covered with insects. 
his slim legs and looked over the sound. It was like a cow pulling her Heiroun was afraid, though, at first. 
edge of the nest, he saw shining hoofs out of the mud. It was asort of The carabao had big horns. Would it 
water. For the small tree in which cow splashing through the mud. be safe to have it come too near? 
his family nested grew at the edge It was a carabao — a water buffalo. Heiroun gave up the idea of flying 
of a swamp. 

Soon tall grasses grew out of the 
water. Heiroun used to stand in the 
nest and flap his wings in play. But 
it was good exercise for his flying 
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muscles. He and his sisters strength- 
ened their wings day after day as 
they tried and tried to lift their fat 
bodies into the air. 

They spent all their time either 
flapping their wings or sleeping or spen' 
a fat 
mam 


ating. They ate ever and ever so 
many meals a day. It kept their 
mother busy feeding them. They 
ate all kinds of insects, flies, ticks, 
grasshoppers, mosquitoes, whatever 
she could catch for them. 

In time their white fluff became 
shining white feathers. Only their 
heads and shoulder capes were buff 
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colored. Their legs were olive green, 
and their bills a pale pink. They had 
long bills for catching insects. They 
were lovely looking birds. But their 
voices were never meant for singing. 
One can’t have everything. 

Heiroun used to look down at the 
swamp water, with its tall grasses 
and reeds. It seemed so far away, 
and the water was so muddy! How 
could he ever catch enough insects? 

Mother and Father used to fly to this. 


a rice paddy not far away. They : mi 
. ame rt dite : One day Heiroun heard a splashing sound. A Water Buffalo was tramping nad: 
always came back with insects. But through the mud. with 
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that day. He just stayed in the nest 
and watched. And all around him, 
in other nests in his home tree, the 
baby egrets watched the water 
buffalo sloshing around in the mud. 

Then Mother came flying home 
from the rice fields. Heiroun 
watched, bright eyed, as she circled 
down to their swamp. And with her, 
a lot of their neighbor egrets circled 
down beside her. 

Mother had alighted on the very 
back of the carabao. She stood there, 
on its broad back, pecking as if she 
were catching insects. Then she 
flew to the nest and fed Heiroun and 
his sisters. Why, she had her long 


bill just full of insects! She had 
caught them on the back of the 
carabao. She even made another 


trip. The carabao seemed to like to 


have her on its back. For it blinked 
its eyes sleepily at her. 

Next day Heiroun himself flew 
down to the wet back of the carabao. 
Why, here were flies and mosqui- 
toes and ticks — all he could eat. 
He just stood there, eating and 
eating, till even he could hold no 
more. He didn’t have to fly clear to 
the rice fields for his insects. 

In fact, a few weeks later, when he 
followed Mother to the rice fields, 
there were more carabao — dozens 
of them. And they all had insects on 
their backs. If their skin hadn’t been 
so thick, they couldn’t have stood 
having so many insects resting on 
their backs. 

They seemed glad to see the 
swarm of egrets that followed Moth- 
er and Heiroun and the rest of the 


family. The carabao just blinked 
sleepy eyes at them, as they plodded 
slowly through the rice fields, driven 
by the Filipino farmers. 

It was a good partnership. No 
wonder the trees at the edge of the 
swamp were full of egret nests. For 
the swamp was a favorite place of 
the carabao, who came to eat the 
juicy swamp grasses. 

At mating time, when Heiroun’s 
feathered head and shoulder cape 
turned golden color, and his body 
was as long as a boy’s arm, he and 
his mate built their nest in one of the 
trees on the edge of the swamp. 
For here there would always be 
plenty of food. There would always 
be plenty of insects on the carabaoes 


to make easy hunting. 


The Story of Honey Bee 


Hon EY Bee stood on the land- 
ing board of the hive and looked 
about her. It was the first time she 
had been outside the busy workshop 
unto which had been born 
fifteen days before. What a strange 
world this was to Honey, who had 
spent all her life until this day as 
a fat, wormy grub, or as a nurse to 
many other bee babies. She did not 
realize how she had changed since 
she left her tiny wax cradle. Now 
she was a beautiful worker bee. 

Honey had no idea that she was 
beautiful. She did know 
that as a worker bee, she was one 


she 


not even 


of the most important members of 


the hive. But she was; for on the 
worker bee depends the life of every 
other including the queen, 
herself. It is the worker bee who has 
to gather the nectar, make the 
honey, make the bee bread, and the 
useful bee glue. She builds the hive 
cells, nurses the young bees, and 
feeds the queen, whose only job is 
to lay 

Honey never once thought of all 
this. The warm = spring sunshine 
made her little golden body glow 
with warmth and She 


bee, 


eggs. 


gladness. 
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sniffed the air, sweet with the deli- 
cate odor of apple blossoms; and 
she was just so happy that she be- 


gan to dance. Around and around 
she whirled and from side to side 


she swayed on her six tiny legs to 
the tune of her own bee song. Then 
she began to lift-her gauzy wings up 
and down and! to buzz softly as she 
did so. 

“Come and fly with us, Honey!” 
called hundreds of young bees just 
Honey’s age, and away she went 
with them on her fairy-like wings 
on which the sun painted rainbows 
as she flew. Honey and her friends 
dared to go only a little way from 
the hive at first. Then, each tome 
they flew, they went a little farther 
and a little farther until they had 
almost reached the apple orchard 
on the other side of the field. 

Tired of flying at last, Honey 
settled on the landing platform 
again. She was still very happy, 
and so she danced again, buzzing to 
herself all the while. Then she 
crawled into the dark, busy hive 
and went about her work once more. 
Nobody had told her, but Honey 
knew that she would have only a 


little while longer to work inside 
before must take her place 
among the other bees who brought 
the nectar ana the precious bee 
glue from the buds and flowers. 

Honey was thinking about all this 
when her friend and former nurse, 
Buzzy Bee, came into the hive 
bearing a load of fresh pollen and 
honey. 

‘Hello, Buzzy,” said Honey. 
shall be flying with you soon, I 
think.” 

“Yes, you will,” replied Buzzy. 
*T shall wait for you and show you 
some of the things you will have to 
look out for. But I don’t have time 
to talk now. I'll just take a sip of 
honey and be on my way again.” 

When Buzzy had gone, Honey 
began to wonder what could be out 
there in the sweet spring air to 
harm her. But she didn’t have long 
to wonder for, like all worker bees, 
Honey always had plenty of work 
to do. 


she 


As she was feeling a bit hungry 
after her first flight, Honey went 
into the pantry to look for something 
to eat. Do bees have pantries, you 
ask? Indeed they do. But let us see 
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what Honey found to eat. First, 
she nibbled some bee bread which 
is made from the yellow dust called 
pollen, which is found in flowers. 
This powder is rolled by the bees 
into tiny “‘pills” and stored away 
in times of plenty to be used when 
the food supply in the hive is low. 
After eating some bread, Honey 
sipped a little honey. So, you see, 
she had bread and honey for her 
lunch. 

Having eaten all she wanted, 
Honey started to work swiftly and 
carefully. She and hundreds of 
other worker bees her age began to 
build new cells of wax. And where 
do you think they got this wax? 
They didn’t buy it at a store, or 
mix it in a bowl. Oh, no. They got 
it from inside their own wonderful 
bodies and moulded it into six- 
sided cells, each side of which was 
as even as though it had been 
measured with a tiny rule. Of course, 
Honey and her friends had no rule. 
They just knew, somehow, what 
size to make each side, and when 
six sides had been made. 

Some of the bees were cleaning 
house. They spread bee glue over 
every piece of dirt or other matter, 
and soon, the magic glue had made 
the whole hive not only spic and 
span, but sanitary and germ-free 
as well. Still other bees were work- 
ing in the pantry, making sure 
that there would be enough food 
for the hundreds of new babies who 
would soon hatch out. 

All of them worked hard and fast, 
and then came word that the queen 
was on her way to that part of the 
hive where Honey was just finish- 
ing her iast cradle cell. 

“The Queen! The Queen is com- 
ing!’ word passed along. And soon 
that Royal Lady came in sight. 
She was dressed in gold as the other 
bees were, and her gown was 
trimmed in black velvet just as 
theirs were. Attended by hundreds 
of her subjects, of whom she ap- 
peared to take not the slightest 
notice, the queen, who was the 
mother of them all, deposited a 
tiny greyish egg in each brood cell 
as Honey and all the other bee 
workers stood respectfully aside. 


There were hundreds of these brood 


cells. So you can imagine what a 
busy mother a queen bee must be. 

At last, the day came when Honey 
must start making field trips with 
the other workers. She was awake 
bright and early that morning, and 
was already out on the landing 
platform when Buzzy came to look 
for her. 

“Oh, there you are,” said Buzzy. 
“IT am glad you are up early. We 
can get much work done before the 
sun gets very hot. Come, now. Be 
very careful of everything that is 
not a_ bee.” 

The friends had not gone far 
from the hive when Buzzy called 
out, “Fly higher, Honey, quick!” 

Honey looked just in time to see 
two big green eyes staring at her 
from the top of a leaf. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried. ““That must 
be the Bogie Man!” 

“There is no such thing as a 
bogie man,”’ laughed Buzzy. 
may call him anything you like, 
but be sure to watch out for him 
every day. See how he turns his 
big eyes after us. He would love to 
have one of us for his breakfast.” 

Honey shivered as she gazed 
down upon the big green insect 


which she had not noticed because 
he looked so much like the leaf he 
was on. I am sure you have seen 
him many times with his long front 
legs folded as if he were at prayer. 
Not long after this frightening 


TRAIN 
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Clickety, clackety, 
Clickety, clack! 

The train speeds along 
On its railroad track. 


It rushes past houses. 
It whizzes by trees. 
It runs over bridges 
And past factories. 


It hurries by farm lands, 
By streams, and by hills. 
A train that’s so fast 

Is_ exciting! thrills! 


event, Honey saw another large 
insect. This one had a long body and 
wide, wide wings. He looked to 
Honey like a big airplane. Buzzy 
saw him, too. 

“Quick!” whispered to Honey. 
“Crawl under a leaf out of sight.”’ 

Honey did as she was told, and 
the big insect hurried on to find 
other nice, juicy bees or flies to eat. 

‘“‘What was that?” asked Honey, 
when the danger was past. 

“That was a dragon fly,” an- 
swered Buzzy. “You have to keep 
an eye on him, too.” 

Now Honey was really fright- 
ened, and she began to understand 
at last what Buzzy meant about 
showing her what to look out for. 
Soon, however, the two friends came 
to the apple orchard and Honey 
forgot all about the fearful things 
she had just seen. She was so ex- 
cited over the delightful nearness 
of the blossoms that she could think 
of nothing else. 

How she enjoyed her first dip 
into the heart of a sweet floweret! 
But you should have seen her when 
she came out. She was covered with 
the flower’s golden pollen. In and 
out of the apple blossoms Honey 
went until Buzzy decided that it 
was time for them to go home. 

As if she had been doing that sort 
of thing all her life, Honey brushed 
some of the pollen off her body into 
the hairy “baskets” which she car- 
ried on her hind legs, and she and 
Buzzy hurried carefully home with 
their burden. There they gave it to 
one of the younger bees. Some of it 
was fed to the baby bees, and some 
of it was put into storage cells along 
with the pollen. It is the storage 
cells that are called the bees’ 
pantry. 

Back and forth went Honey and 
Buzzy all that sunny day and many 


other days thereafter. Just how 
many I could not say, for, a worker 
bee must make many, many trips 
to flowers in order to make only a 
tiny bit of honey. It takes hundreds 
of bees hundreds of days to make 
one pound of the precious sweet. 
So you can judge for yourself why 


bees are such busy little bodies. 
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‘Books in Review 


ZOO BABIES — By _ William 
Bridges; illustrated by photographs; 
(William Morrow and Company). 
Price $2.50. 

For every child who loves ani- 
mals (and what child doesn’t) this 
book is a rare treat. The author, 
who has been on the staff of the 
Bronx Zoo in New York for many 
years, is intimately acquainted with 
many of the animais. He not only 
likes animals himself, but he knows 
how to make them very appealing 
to the reader. Most interesting of 
all the animals in the park are the 
babies. Here you will meet Dusty, 
the grizzly bear cub, who loved to 
take a bath in the little tin tub 
which held all of him except one 
foot; Mambo, the baby gorilla, who 
came to the Zoo sick and was 
nursed back to health in the Ani- 
mal Hospital; Josephine, the chim- 
panzee, who wanted to mop the 
floor and was given a little mop and 
pail of water all her own; and many 
others equally enticing. Both the 
stories and the fine photographs 
will delight children and anyone 
else who is interested in animals. 


THE DUCK — By Margaret Wise 
Brown; photographs by Ylla ( Harper 
& Brothers) Price $2.50. 

This is one of the most beautiful 
and most authentic picture books 
we could recommend for children. 
The text is vitalized by forty-six 
photographs beautifully reproduced 
by letter press. Ylla has often been 
called, and justly so, the world’s 
foremost animal photographer. Born 
in Austria, she lived in Hungary 
and France before coming to New 
York. She continues to travel widely 
to obtain her fascinating pictures, 
having gone most recently to Africa 
to record wilad animals in their 
natural habitat. 

Margaret Wise Brown is the 
author of more than a hundred 
books for the very young child. In 
the story of The Duck, she has 
ziven us a gay imaginative text 
telling of the proud and audacious 
duck who wanted to leave the tall 
grasses and to go out and see the 
world. So, off he went to the best 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD? Just take 
a copy with you and show it — ESPE- 
CIALLY AT CONVENTIONS. We 
need capable teachers to cover conven- 
tions. . . And remember, this fine 
magazine sells itself. Being an AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD representative at 
your own County Conventions is an 
interesting and pleasant way to SUP- 
PLEMENT OUR PRESENT 
INCOME. You'll be happy the way 
subscriptions will roll in. Send us your 
name and address on a postcard and 
we will send you complete information. 
Write to: 
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Subscription Department 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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place to see the most in a great wide 
world — the zoo. He met the lion, 
the tiger, the raccoon, the elephant. 
He sang a duet with a _ rooster. 
Little children will love the antics 
of The Duck as he goes forth to see 
and be seen. 

The wisdom and beauty and ten- 
derness of Margaret Wise Brown’s 
writing, which approaches real po- 
etry, finds unending response in the 
little children for whom she wrote 
and whose love for her books is a 
real and lasting tribute to her gen- 
ius. 


A DEN FOR TONY — By Nancy 
Woollcott Smith; illustrated by Jessie 
Robinson; (Coward-McCann). Price 
$2.25 


This is the story of a ten-year- 
old Cub Scout, Tony by name. It 
is a story that could really happen 
to any lively boy. It is exciting, 
natural, and wholesome. Tony 
moves from a poor neighborhood 
in a big city to a small country 
town, leaving behind his own Cub 
Den and his many friends. Al- 
though he finds another Cub Den 
near his home, the fees are too 
high for Tony to pay. This the 
boys cannot understand. The most 
exciting part of the story is when 
Tony, alone all day in a strange 
house and town while his parents 
work, finds a mysterious note which 
brings him a friend, solves his finan- 
cial difficulties and helps to over- 
come his loneliness. 
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Small Ted Went to the Circus 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The day I went to the circus 


[ saw the funniest clown... port. 

His brick red hair stood straight up — 

And his long thin chin flopped down! muck : 

reading 

His big broad feet flapped the floor Jimn 

And he wore the oldest raggedy fhill. T 

clothes . .. fitted t 

He wore two coats and thirteen | sentenc 

vests interest 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD And he had the ugliest red nose. Dorc 


TEACHING AIDS DEPARTMENT 


He wore a tiny bright green hat and sh 


He did so many funny things, Bang 

I laughed so hard I had to cry. |° ook, 

boys w 
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The First Grade Child 
and His Art 
(From Page 6) 
port. Bill may dictate several sen- 
tences but they may sound very 
much like the things he has been 
reading. 

Jimmy drew a turkey going up the 
hill. The turkey is large and well 
fitted to the page. He dictated three 
sentences which made a tale with an 
interesting conclusion. 

Dorothy used much imagination 
and showed an aptitude fer design 
in making her Fancy Train. 

David has achieved an unusual 
effect, the sun shining on the two 
boys with their bicycles. His marks 
below the picket fence seem to be 
shadows across the sidewalk — but 
perhaps he had some other idea. 

Lynne in representing children 
making valentines attempted to 
have two of the children sitting in 


well-balanced design. 

The energy and alertness of the 
six-year-old can be directed so that 
he grows in thoughtfulness, inven- 
tiveness; and skill will be a natural 
result of doing the 


interest him. 


things that 
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June Table Work 
(From Page 15) 
about your garden. Their light 
comes from a fat-body on the lower 
rear part of the beetles. [t has a 
high proportion of light rays, for 
almost no waves are wasted in 
giving heat. An electric bulb is 
only ten per cent light efficient; 
even the sun only 35%. These 
beetles are 99% efficient. What are 
their names? 
lady bugs fireflies wasps 
When summer comes this animal 
leaves its winter home and makes 
a new home of twigs and leaves on 
the branch of a tree. This nest is 
roofed over so nearly water proof 
that the inside is always dry. The 
animal babies are carried to the 
new home just as human babies 
are taken to summer resorts. These 
animals have big bushy tails. 
squirrel common mole 


The Netherlands 

(From Page 19) 
children of The Netherlands saved 
their gulden, and bought the littlest 
bell of the carillon, for the children 
of America. 

“We hope that when the rest of 
the bells come, they will all ring 
together for peace and good will 
forever, between your land and my 


land.” 
Fun With Numbers 


(From Page 21) 

Myrna: 

3. Little black numbers, not very 
high, Tell where you are when you 
pass by. Can you guess? 

Patty: Room numbers. 

Myrna: That is right. 
numbers outside our door. 

Elizabeth: 

Riddles are fun. 
Games are too. 
Here are some 
We like to do. 

Diane (goes to the Big Book — 
points to picture of ring toss game): 
Here is the game on the floor right 
now. 


cat 


Room 


Watch everyone we will show you 

how. 

(James and Vincent play the game 
on the floor center stage). 

(Diane looks at score and points 
to numbers in the book) 


| Like Summer 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


Summer days are bright and long, 
Summer sun shines hot and strong, 


Summer grass is soft and green, 
Summer flowers have brilliant sheen, 
Summer nights are calm and cool. 
I like summer — There’s no school. 


Jimmy scored 100. 

Vincent 25. 

It’s easy to see 

Who the winner will be. 

Linda B.: (goes to the Big Book — 
points to picture of roll the balls). 
Here is the game on the floor right 

now. 

Watch once again we will show you 
how. 

(Donald and Bradley play the 
game on the floor center stage) 

(Linda looks at score and points 
to numbers in the book) 

Donnie is the winner 

50 is the bigger. 

Donald N,: 

So, fun with numbers we have each 
day. 

Learning about them while we’re at 
play. 

Song tune: Snowflakes — Hollis 
Dann 1, Page 31. 

Words: 

Now, our programs over. 

We have had such fun. Telling you 
of numbers 

Each and everyone. 

Numbers, numbers, numbers 

Here and there. 

Big ones, small ones 

See them everywhere. 


Hans Saves Holland 
(From Page 40) 

Hans: How dark it’s getting, and 
so cold. My back hurts, and my 
finger’s getting colder and colder. 
But I must be strong and brave. 
I could never let the sea come in on 
our lands, to flood Holland. As 
soon as mother and father miss me, 
they !l come to find me. Only they 
may think I’ve stopped at Peter’s 
house for awhile. How my arm 
and back ache! I must keep my 
finger in the hole no matter how I 
feel. But I’m getting so very cold, 
and it’s so dark! 


(Lights blink off to show more 
time. When next we see and hear 
Hans his voice is very weak.) 

Hans: Please, God, help me. I 
don’t think I can stand it any 
longer! 

Voices (Far off): Hans! Hans! 

Hans: It’s Father! (Calling) Help! 
Help! (His head falls forward. He 
slumps, but keeps his finger in 
place.) 

Father: (Entering, followed by 
Peter and two men, carrying lan- 
terns): Here he is. What’s the mat- 
ter with him? What’s this? 

lst Man: Why, your Hans is a 
hero. All these hours he’s been 


holding his finger in a broken place | 


of the dike. 

2nd Man: Yes, see that hole. Here, 
I can mend it. I’ve materials with me. 

lst Man: [ll help you. Why, in a 
short while Holland would have 
been flooded, if it hadn’t been for 
your brave boy. 

Father (Helping Hans to his feet, 
while men fix hole): I’m proud of 
you, son. I hope he’s all right. Hans! 
Hans! 

Hans: I'm all right, now that 
you're here. I thought I couldn’t 
stand the cold and pain in my finger 
and arm. 

Peter: Wow, but you were brave, 
Hans. 

Hans: God helped me be brave. 

lst Man: The people of Holland 
will never forget you. You 
always be their hero! 


Good Number Games 
(From Page 27) 
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THE GAME THAT TEACHES THROUG 
3 SENSES AT ONCE 


Quizmo’s simultaneous impact on sight, hearing 
and touch combined with the competitive fun inheren 
in the game have established this teaching device a 
one of the most outstanding instruments known td 
) | modern education. It rapidly, positively and easil 
‘ases “fixes” information in the student's mind. 


QuizMo 


Played like “Bingo,” Quizmo affords intensiv 
practice in number or letter combinations in an e 


Ti . tertaining way. The teacher holds up a Quiz card o 

ce oo eagengeag says a sound and the student covers the answer o 

A Q I T H M E T I C Q U I Z M 0 his card with a marker. The first to cover five answe 

Three sets of Arithmetic: Quizmo with each set containing two in a row is the “winner.” Only correct answers wi 
arithmetically different games include Multiplication-Division, 


Addition-Subtraction and Fraction Quizmo. Fraction Quizmo 1 
contains problems for beginners and advanced students. 
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For free information regarding these and other Milton Bradle 


teaching aids, write to: 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. i 
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The game may be played with either phonetic blends or initial 
consonants. The teacher gives the sound orally or visually and 
the student locates the indicated sound on his card with a marker. 
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